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U.S. Has 5,000 Planes to Spare; 
Send Them Over to Crack the Axis 


Yes, it is later than we thought. We Amer- 
cans are not privileged to scoff or gird at the 
European democracies for failing to realize in 
time how formidable and how near at hand the 
Nazist war-danger was. With few exceptions, 
both our statesmen and politicians and our pri- 
vate citizens have been even more purblind ,than 
the British and the French—and the worst of 
it is, most Americans are still content to fiddle 
and quibble while Rome burns. 

It is the nature of democratic peoples to be 
honest and humane—and optimistic. With all 
the evidence that was piling up before their 
eyes, they could not realizingly believe in the 
existence of anything so monstrously false and 


cruel and so amazingly potent for evil as 
Nazism now proves to be. There was no pre- 
cedent for this particular, horror. Nazism was 


a new thing in history, and it is hard to believe 
in a new thing until we see and feel it. 

The past errors have to be forgiven—first be- 
cause they are understandable, and, anyhow, be- 
cause they are past. But today is today, and 
tomorrow is never far off. Seven nations on the 
other side now know by dreadful experience just 
what Nazist Blitzkrieg is. No American who 
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Senate Keeps Labor’s 
Gains on U.S. Jobs 


WASHINGTON.—Defeat, at least temporarily, 
for efforts to modify enforcement of the Wa!sh- 
Healey standards on national 1 
work, was seen in the 
ments to the Army Expansion Bill. 
Healey bill provided for a forty 
all private work done 
tract ,as well as time and one-h: 
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The amendments to the War Department bill, 
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with the government !abor standards by all 
firms working on War Department orders. 
Similar steps are bein by the Senate 


Committee Naval Aff 
ment with government provisions by navy sup- 
ply contractors. 


on require agree- 


can read the papers or listen in on the radio 
has any excuse for not knowing. 

It may be that the European continent is lost 
to civilization for years to come. If so, it has 
not been dishonorably lost—and honor is a vital 
force, let those who lack it say what they please. 

There was failure of vision in Great Britain 
and France, but there has been no lack of cour- 
age, of loyalty, or of discipline. There has been 
nothing in the world’s history finer than the con- 
duct of the French citizens and soldiers in the 
face of a physically irresistible attack. They 
have been overwhelmed, not defeated. And the 
extrication of the British army from the trap 
that had closed around it in Flanders was equally 
magnificent, not only for the intelligence with 
which it was planned and executed, but also for 
the steady valor of the men who, knowing what 
would be their own fate, held the lines so that 
their comrades might escape. 

Nations that can do such things as these do 
not die. And it is only democratic nations that 
ever do such things as these. 

Blitzkrieg—lightning war? Lightning is lit- 
erally quicker than thought. No man can dodge 
the thunderbolt or stand up against it when it 


le 


Lewis and CIO’s Stalinite Chiefs 
Bid for GOP “‘Peace”’ Support 


But man’s intelligence can tame the 
intelligence is on the side of 


strikes. 
lightning, and 
democracy. 

Morality, too—common decency, simple good 
faith, haman sympathy—is on the side of democ- 
racy. Rauschning is undoubtedly right when he 
says that, whatever victories the Nazis win, 
Nazism will eventually destroy itself, because in 
rejecting all moral ideals it deprives itself of 
the internal loyalties without which no social 
system can long hold together—because its very 
soul is a cancer that corrodes its flesh. 

But we cannot wait for Nazism to destroy it- 
self. It must be destroyed. It can be destroyed, 
if our country does its duty—and the American 
people have a habit of doing their duty, though 
seldom so promptly as could be wished. 

There is every reason to believe that a thou- 
sand more fighting planes would have turned 
the balance three weeks ago. We had them. We 
could have spared them, for we were in no in- 
stant danger of attack, and they could have been 
very quickly replaced. But we our time 
about it, and the British and French paid the 
penalty of our procrastination—which will not 
exempt us from paying it doubly later on. 


took 


John L. Lewis’ blast at Roosevelt for the depression, his exoneration of Hoover 
and his turning to his first political love, the Republican Party, reveals not only 


that he has failed to elicit any bid from 
he leads is in a state of disintegration, 


the New Deal, but that the organization 
that his Labor’s Non-Partisan League that 


practically disappeared and that his entire political structure is bankrupt. 


It isn’t ingratitude which moves 


John Lewis to strike at President Roose- 


velt and the governmental machinery which made possible the C.I.0., the Steel 


Workers Organization Committee, the 
gains won by both labor federations 
L. is the knowledge that he has failed to 


of the administration to the exclusion of the American Federation of Labor. 


ocating Lewis now is the knowledge that even 
the White House knows that—in political par- 
lance—the C.1.0. chieftain can't deliver the 
votes of his 400,000 miners should he decide 
to buck the New Deal. 

We can thus understand Lewis’ statement 
of several years ago: “I don’t give a hang 
what happened yesterday. I live for today 
and tomorrow.” 


So he turns to Herbert Hoover to get Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. This same lack of a consistent 
social philosophy permeates him now as it did 








during the days when he played labor ward 
heeler for the G.O.P. on a national scale. He 
lived a hand-to-mouth mental existence then, 
and seldom knows where his next idea would 


come from. 


And now he returns to praise his old chief— 
the man he left when he found his own union 
bankrupt—as impecunious as those who were 
forced to stand on Street corners selling 
shiny apples under Mr. Hoover’s vast unemploy- 
ment relief program. Now he nods in the direc- 
tion of the party he left to jump the New Deal 
bandwagon, the American Federation of 
Labor, and set himself up in a political bargain 


frozen 


split 


France Chose Leisure, not Arms, 
And Lost Liberty in NaziTotal War 


By WILLI SCHLAMM 


France has not capitulated,—she was crushed. 


German tanks proved to be 


stronger than Leon Blum’s excellent 40-hour week, air planes stronger than the 
subtleties of modern French poetry, the Panzerdivisions stronger than the “Pop- 


ular Front’s” 


progressive social security laws, 


And if you look for somebody to blame for France’s death,—you and I and 
all the fools are to blame, who believed it possible to achieve peace and social 


progress in a world whi ut one duty: to 








arm against the beasts, at any cost, with the 
last bit of human strength and material re- 
sources. 
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From 1934 to 1959 the popular trend within 
France went undoubtedly to the left. It w 
be fooli to deny that the French Left | 
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vhich Fra lost war of 1940. What did 
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United Automobile Workers and the vast 
during the past four years. Moving John 
brow beat his way into the inner councils 
Prov- 


basement 

John Lewis’ 
nothing now. 
which to work. 
Lewis must keep 
one inimical to the best interests of the hundreds 
of thousands of men whom he represents. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League is in the hands 
Communist Party throughout the West, 
except in Oregon, where it is pledged to a third 
term of Roosevelt. In the E impor- 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
York. In first two 


intent is obvious. He represents 
He must new from 
By ambition and temperament 


going even if his direction is 


get a base 


oi the 


t its most 





are in 


New Jersey and New 


tant sections 


the 


states the League follows the Stalinite line, in 
New Jersey it is pledged to Roosevelt, while 


in New York it is most difficult to find. 
Politically bankrupt, and with his key unions 

in the hands of Stalinites, Lewis has been con- 

sistent only in his paralleling of the Communist 


Party line. 

Lewis’ ardent isolationism has been faithful 
enough in recent months. This has led him into 
strange alliances with such Communist trans- 





mission belts as the American Youth Congress, 


the National Negro Congress, and other fronts 
which peddle panaceas by the gross. Every lead 
to Lewis’ political activity converges on a 
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One thousand planes would not be enough to- 
day. But five thousand, equipped and manned, 
would almost certainly enable the French to go 
on fighting and save a great outpost of world 
democracy on the European mainland. That 
might will be worth billions of dollars and hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives to us in days that 
are not far off. 

It is later than we thought. But it is never 
too late to do what the moment demands. 

We have five thousand planes and more. We 
could safely spare them for a while. If Mr. 
Ford and Mr. Knudson are telling the truth, 
they could be replaced with better ones in a 
very short time. 

They ought to be sent without delay. America 
cannot afford to have France destroyed. 

But will they be sent? Not if the Republican 
politicians have their way. Not if the Bourbons 
in the Democratic Party have their way. Not if 
the Bundists, Communists, Christian Defenders, 
Associated Farmers, and other such criminal 
groups in this country have their way. 

Oh, yes, democracy will win in the long run. 
But why permit it to be a long run? Every de- 
lay makes the task harder. The sooner we act, 





John L. Lewis 


slogan — Beat 


philosophy which shouts 
Roosevelt. 
Which means that the world’s more powerful 


anti-fascist will be fought by the C.I.O. in the 


one 


vital 1940 election. Every move Lewis now 
makes is aimed at keeping this nation from 
aiding the fight on Nazism. Which might mean 
that every labor movement in Europe would 
forever remain under the boot of the pact- 
partner of the Soviet Union. 

Lewis’ talk of a peace movement, a third 
party, has meant only that he was ready to 


split votes from the New Deal and in effect turn 
them over to the Republican Party. This week 
the C.I.O. chieftain—or his party line publicity 
man—decided it was time to publicly advise the 
Republican Party that an isolationist plank in 
the G.O.P. ticket this fall would secure 
covert support at which the Communist fronts 
are so adept. 

Mr. Lewis is enough of a politician to know 
that 60,000 votes in New York State can turn 
46 electoral votes over to Dewey and defeatism; 
that Non-Partisan League howling for 
“peace” in Pennsylvania can cut sharply into 
the New Deal’s narrow margin in the Keystone 
State; that a “third party set-up” 
with Senator Wheeler and others in 
war” bloc can whip up hysteria against the 
policy of aiding the Allies; that once in office 
the G.O.P. would make a cult Munichism 
and strike deals with European dictators—all 
in the name of peace. Len DeCaux, Lee Press- 
man, Mike Quill, Joe Curran, and Harry Bridges 
know all this too. 

Lewis’ private war on 
to his last Labor Day speech, when much to 
the glee of the Daily Worker—still punch drunk 
from the effect of the Soviet-Nazi pact—Lewis 
lashed at the President, reminding him of the 
“New Deal’s failure to deal with the 
problems here.” Later he followed 
through with his talk of “ignominious defeat” 
if Roosevelt attempted to run in 1940; the 
nation warned that it was to consider no 
presidential nominee unless he was consulted 
about that “greatest liberal of all,’ Burton K. 
Wheeler, and then he told the C.I.0.’s national 
convention that he led 5,000,000 organized work- 
ers and would return with the 
10,000,000 men” behind him. 

No Gestapo efficiency is necessary to know 
of the men who surround the mine 
chief. It wasn’t John L. alone who charged 
this week that President Roosevelt’s proposal 
for universal training of youth for government 
service was a “fantastic suggestion from a mind 
in full intellectual retreat.” Behind that state- 
ment—and the significant policy it insinuated- 
were John L’s closest advisors: Len De Caux, 
C.1.0. chief; Lee Pressman, C.I.O. legal 
brains and close friend of Ed Smith and Nathan 
Witt of the National Labor Relations Board; 
Joe Curran, communist head of the National 
Maritime Union; Mike Quill, party line chief 
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of the Transport Workers; Harry Bridges, 
waterfront Fuehrer of the West Coast; and 
the other squadristi in the Congress of Indus- 


rial Organizations. 
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a policy inir to the best interests 
nation—a policy which follows with rem 
persistency the foreign line of the S 








AVANTI 


the less we shall have to do and to suffer. There 
is still time to keep war away from America. 
But only American aid, and that soon, can 
smash Nazism in Europe and avert war on this 
side of the water. 


Coughlin Starts 
New Anti-Alien, 
Anti-Ally Drive 


By VINCENT ROGERS 

The campaign to efforts to aid the 
Allies as a “Jewish drive to get America into 
the war’—predicted in these columns a month 
ago—is in full swing under the leadership of 
Father Coughlin, Joe McWillians and a string 
of native fascist organizations reaching from 
Yorkville in New York City to Oregon. 

Coughlin’s new slogan is “Keep America for 
the Americans.” His drive bristles with anti- 
Semitism, Anglophobia, and pro-Nazism, despite 
Vatican taken. The New 


Smear 


the position the has 





Deal is attacked as totalitarian. Mayor La- 
Guardia is a “pro-war Jew-Italian reputedly re- 
lated to Bela Kuhn; “Lindberg is praised, and 
Congress excoriated. 

Ebb of Coughlin’s influence is evidenced by 


the failure of his attempt to influence Congress 
by st up one of his traditional mail cam- 
paigns against “pro-British influences be- 
hind the plan for America to arm the Allies.” 
Coughlin called on every reader of Social Justice 
to make himself responsible for 10 letters to 
Congress. Washington observers report that the 
radio priest has won little support. 

In New York City, Joe MeWilliams continues 
his campaign for election to Congress along the 
Same propaganda lines. 

Having finally raised sufficient funds, MeWil- 
liams has bought a horse and wagon. With these 
picturesque additions he plans to canvass the 
Yorkville area in his electioneering. The horse 
and wagon are the living representatives of Mc- 
Williams’ campaign symbol: a prairie wagon 
surrounded ring The prairie 
courage, integrity and other 
the Christian Mobilizer chief- 
exactly famed; stars are em- 
of his political party, the 
American Destiny Party. 

McWilliams undertaking the formation of 
a youthful “shock-brigade” to accompany him 
during his campaign. The storm troopers will 
wear black shirts. The troopers will be between 
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the ages of sixteen and twenty-three and will 
be under the leadership of an ex-prizefighter. 
Some two hundred of these are contemplated. 


In view of 


confront 


the various practical tasks that will 
these campaign assistants of McWil- 
liams, they are to be ighly trained in the 
art of street fighting. 

In otl f the anti-Semitic 
drive against the Allies is carried on by the 
Silver Shirts, the KKK, the American Coalition 
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U. S. 20 Billion Yearly Arms Cost 


een Forced by Nazi Arms Threat 








Admiral Stark, navy chief, 
this week called for 84 new 
warships. 





Vigilantes 
Reorganize in 
Los Angeles 


Senate Fails to 
Stop “Farmers” 


Special to THE NEw LEADER 

LOS ANGELES. — With the 
LaFollette-Thomas bill, outlaw- 
ing anti-labor tactics, foundering 
in the House after having passed 
the Senate in an emasculated 
form, vigilante forces on the 
West Coast are merely reforming 
their ranks, replacing officers and 
dissolving ax-handle  organiza- 
tions which were exposed by the 
Senator’s probe. 

The Associated 


undergone a change in 


Farmers has 
leader- 


ship. Those “moderate” among 
the employer-officials, who urged 
establishment of friendly rela- 
tions with the trade unions, have 
been purged and replaced by 
“direct actionists.” Among those 
ousted was Secretary Harold E. 
Pomeroy, a proponent of “ap- 


peasing the unions.” 

Dissolve Former Fronts 

Because of. the months-long 
federal civil liberties probe in 
this state and the notoriety given 
them in the lil 1 and labor 
press throughout the country, 
such organizations as the veteran 
Southern Californians, the Neu- 
tral Thousands, the Women of 
the Pacific and other employer 
fronts were recently dissolved by 
the big men in the Associated. 
Farmers. In their place is being 


built the “Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Southern 
California.” The 


name is dif- 
ferent, but the 
personnel and 
the work are 
the same, de- 
voted to labor 
breaking tac- 
tics which paid 
Pathe industrial- 
ists dividends 


on the money 
hey invested 
in their past 





vigilante out- 


fits. 
Bob LaFollette The Associa- 
tion is openly 
designed as a “coordinating 
agency” for all groups seeking to 


boost the open shop in this 
vicinity. 

The new regime in the Asso- 
ciated Farmers’ revised set-up 
includes Colonel Walter E. Gar- 


rison, one of the early presidents 
of the organization and a leading 
advocate of the worst forms of 
union-baiting. His assistant is 
John Watson, a large land-holder 
and banker, and former G.O.P. 
senatorial candidate. 
Seek Anti-Labor Law 

These men state-wide 
anti-labor drive during the sum- 
mer months, 
Federal administration will b« 
too preoccupied with defense to 
bear down < legal campaigns 
on the West Coast. One of the 
principal targets will be the A. F. 
of L.’s Teamsters’ Union, whic 
is trying to organize the Lo 
Angeles sector. The usual drive 
for adoption, v 
an anti-labor law banning strike 
and unior rganization will be 
initiated by the Farmers to at- 
tempt what they were prevented 
from doing 

Progressive Governor Culbert 
Olson, who i er fire from the 
Ham and Eggs and the ( 
nist iront organizatior vill ( 
attack« I 
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pathy for the Ol 
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25% of National Income 
To Go for Preparedness 


By EDWARD LORING 


WASHINGTON, D. 


C.—To keep pace with 


German 


armaments the United States must spend a minimum of 


$20,000,000,000 a year. 


If this sounds fantastically astronomic, remember it is 
the result of extensive government research by some of 
the U. S.’s best-informed military experts. 

It is tragic refutation of the isolationist argument that 
we can cut ourselves off from Europe simply by “perfecting 


One 


our own democracy.” 


of the 


most active anti-war 


propagandists in the country—during a discussion last 


October—laughed at this corres- 
pondent’s prediction that Paris 
would fall. His pressure group 
now laughs at the possibility of 


a Nazi invasion of the United 
States. Right or wrong the mil- 


itary brains of the country be- 
lieve in preparedness at a cost 
nearly twenty-five per cent of the 
national income. That’s the price 
this nation will pay in the future 
for failure to send “all aid short 
of war” to the Allies during the 
last quarter of 1939. 

The President has called for 
an air force of 50,000 planes. 
Conservative estimates place the 
cost of such a protective arm at 
$3,500,000,000. An equal amount 
would be required annually to 
service and operate them. If 
America’s air defense alone will 
cost $7,000,000,000 the total fig- 
ure of 20 billion dollars begins to 
sound plausible. This is a peace- 
time program. 

During war mobilization this 
nation’s factories will be geared 
to at least 150,000 planes a month 
five thousand a day. In 1917 and 
1918 the United States spent 
only slightly more than $24,000,- 
000,000. Now the army must be 
put on wheels. An entirely new 
force must be built. Several mil- 
lion men will be paid a dollar a 
day in peace time. 

To equip a mechanized division 
—you need them to win battles 
—costs twice as much as equip- 
ment of a First World War di- 
vision. 

Japan can build a battleship 
for forty million dollars compared 
with the eighty million dollar out- 
lay here for the same type. Ger- 
many’s army, according to official 
United States diplomatic figures, 
cost thirty-six billion dollars be- 
tween 1933 and 1939. It 
the Reich equivalent of 
billion dollars to maintain it for 
one year. 

There is the crux of the de- 
feat suffered by France. In 1937 
the British national income was 
twenty-five billion dollars. It 
spent about 4 per cent for defense 
—hesitating to take on the gi- 
gantic effort necessary for mod- 
ern war. 

3y that time Hitler had spent 

about twenty billion dollars to re- 
arm Germany and was well on his 
way to Munich—not to mention 
the Spanish Civil War. Today Ger- 
many, it is estimated by the United 


7 
takes 


eighteen 





States military experts, is spending 
more than half of her national in- 
come on war. This means that 
more than half the hours of labor 
worked by Germans goes into the 
equipment of the army and navy. 

The United States faces no choice 
of guns before butter but it faces 
taxation the bases for which are 
laid in Berlin. Surpluses of food, 
clothing and other staples make it 
possible for this country to feed, 
house and clothe the ten million un- 
employed while training them for 
jobs in vital industries. Pytting 
these people back to work will not 
only rehabilitate a large section of 
our population, but will jump the 
national income to about ninety bil- 
lion dollars, what it was in 1928. 

At the same time, defense should 
not eliminate the many New Deal 
programs, labor lobbies here ar- 
gue, in reply to industrialist de- 
mands that steel, wood and other 
materials be diverted from slum 
clearance and public housing to 
the armament program. 

The objective is to rearm with- 
out curtailing the social progress 
of the past eight years; to build 
a defense force equal to those of 
the totalitarian without 
succumbing to dictatorship. 


WPA Aids 150,000 


On Naturalization 


The Naturalization Aid Unit 
of the WPA Adult Education 
Program of the New York City 
Board of Education announced 
this week that from 
1, 1936 to May 1, 1940, covering 
a period of three years and eight 


nations 








September 


months, 153,632 aid and guidance 
interviews were given to persons 
seeking citizenship papers. 

It was pointed out that 24,411 
persons were assisted in complet- 
ing their first papers, and 2: 
788 their second. A total of 3,- 
459 were given miscellaneous aid. 
More than 100,000 interviews 
were given persons seeking gen- 
eral advice about naturalization. 

Distribution of the applicants 
by country of origin reveals that 
60 per cent are of Russian, Po- 
lish, Italian and German birth. 
The WPA Adult Education Pro- 
gram maintains 136 naturaliza- 
tion aid centers in Greater New 
York, with 45 counsellors to con- 
duct the work. 


> 
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Mattias wows” 


GOP Hopefuls Unite to 
StopWillkie Campaign 


By JOHN DONNE 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





An hysteria has hit Philadel- 


phia, but it’s labeled Willkie. Cheapest things here among 
the 1,000 G.O.P. delegates are rumors—a Dewey-Taft or 
a Taft-Dewey deal is one, Hoover as a compromise candidate 
is another—but whatever their source, they all coalesce 
about a definite movement—a stop Willkie campaign. 

His threat consists in his apparent ability to pull reserve 
strength after complimentary first ballots have been cast 


for “favorite sons.” 
Governor Baldwin, will swing to 


Connecticut’s 16 ballots, pledged to 





the utilities magnate; twenty-five count. James’ political boss, oil 
of Massachusetts thirty-four millionaire Joseph N. Pew, is 


votes will go to Willkie after the 
due nod to home-state Gov. Sal- 
tonstall. This situation through- 
out New England is the result of 
an amazing whirlwind tour which 
Willkie made in less than a week. 

He has sufficient drawing power 
to secure a shrewd politician like 
Bruce Barton for the seconding 
speech. Willkie will be placed in 
nomination by Rep. Charles Hal- 
leck, one of the most able Re- 
publican speakers. 

Estimates of the candidates’ 
strength vary. Most of the pre- 
liminary polls agree that Tom 
Dewey will poll about 304 votes 
on the initial roll call. These are 
mainly from the states where he 
won primary elections, such as 
Wisconsin, Dlinoi 
Maryland and New Jersey, and 
a scattering in New York and 
some of the western states. 

The estimates of Taft’s 
ranges from 265 to a top of 308. 
It is difficult to gauge the total 
accurately, for Taft's 
votes have been obtained through 
silent Vandenberg has 
about 69 to 71 votes. 

It is conceded that Willkie wil 
draw about 60 first ballots. Gov- 
ernor James of Pennsylvania will 
be a first-ballot nominee, but a 
move is on to stampede his 
pledges to Willkie after the first 


Nebraska, 


vote 


most of 


deals. 


bucking the maneuver, believing 
that if the much-discussed dead- 
lock ensues, James might be nom- 
inated. 

While that possibility is doubt- 
ful, growing talk here discusses 
ex-President Herbert Hoover as 
the compromise dark horse. His 
address on Tuesday, the 25th, the 
second evening of the convention, 
may be a turning point in these 
considerations. 

On the rumor cycle again, be- 
lief is gaining here that Dewey 
will show a_ good first vote 
strength but will soon fade. This 
belief is voiced by the recently 
deposed New York national com- 
mitteeman, Kenneth Simpson. 

Simpson, a former mentor, rid- 
icules the idea that Dewey, whom 
he built into a national figure by 
his adroit handling of New York 
City’s complex political situation, 
has the ability or stature to be 
an international figure in these 
troublesome days. 

Landon, charge of the plat 
form committee, is definitely out 
for an anti-isolationist position. 
He is known to favor the adop- 
tion of a “postal-card” size plat- 
form, one which will sharply 
sketch broad premises calling for 
the building of America’s na- 
tional defense, but not commit 
itself to a definite proposal. 














A trade-union struggle of interest to labor over the country is gathering intensity 


-Zausner Fights C. P. Attempts to Capture 
Painters Union, Vital Building Trades Unit 


here in New York as the election fight in the District Council No. 9 of the Painters Union 


(A. F. 


of L.)—the largest section in the country, and one of the most powerful unions 


in the building trades—comes to a close in the election on June 29. 

The issues, as phrased by the progressive group, are whether an acknowledged 
Communist candidate—running with the open support of the German pro-Nazi painters 
in the union—can return to power in what was once a field of Communist strength, and 
of equal importance, whether the CIO drive in the building trades, backed by this Com- 
munist candidate, will gain a foothold through his victory. 

The progressive candidate for office is Philip Zausner, one of the early leaders of 
the union and for 18 years secretary of the district council. He is running with the sup- 


port of the present 


incumbent, 


Louis J. Stevens. 


His Communist 


opponent is Louis 


Weinstock, who several years ago served as district secretary. 


Weinstock, under the name of 


rian Communist 
was later sent 
direct 
tivity there. 

Zausner’s 


ored by an Interlocal Conference 


newspaper. He 
into the painters 
union to Communist ac- 


campaign spon- 





of Progressive Painters’ Clubs, 
With headquarters at 293 Seventl 
Avenue 
Zausner his running mat 
wil iddress a series of loca 
on meetings during the cam- 
paign, Which will culminate in : 


big mass meeting on June 22nd 
in the Central Opera House. Th 
’ ‘ } } i 


ting will be addressed by 
rominent pokesmen of Une 
American labor movement 
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ployers for a $9 eight-hour day 
as against the prevailing scales 
of $10.50 to $13.20 and a six and 
seven-hour day. Seizure of this 


important union by the Commu- 





nist this time would mean a 
victory for them in their political 
party-line and for the C.1.O. in 
its objective to ir le the build 
ing trades and break the control 
of the American Federation of 
Labor in tl all-important field. 
“A fon ‘ rainte ” M 
Zar r ¢ iare t 1¢ n 
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“Lajos Toth,” was manager of “Uj Elore,’ Hunga- 


the union in every way, so that 





years, and on which he miserably 
failed to deliver. 

Take, for example, Weinstock’s 
promise of “enforcement of strict 
union conditions without any 
favoritism, leniency or discrimi- 
nation.” 

In the face of his record, this 
promise is sheer hypocrisy. The 
painters know full well ‘his 
shameful practices of favoritism 
when he was in office. He gave 
jobs to party liners, mostly un- 
skilled, thereby not only depriv- 
ing skilled workers of jobs but 
undermining the union’s reputa- 
tion for craftsmanship in the 
industry. 








Books and Writers 


By Elias L. Tariak 
On France 


S a world power France has known her days of high fortune 

and her nights of black disaster. Under the late Bourbons, 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, she rose to be the 
arbiter of Europe. 

Under the epic rule of Napoleon I she was the empress of the 
West, with all Europe from the Vistula to Madrid the vassal 
of France. It ended in the debacle of Waterloo. 

Within the last century and a half she was invaded six times, 
and Paris itself was four times occupied by the enemy. Each 
time France recovered from disaster, ever richer, more powerful 
and—above all—more fascinating as the intellectual mistress of 
Europe, recognized and admired as such by the victors them- 
selves—captivating her captors. 


Two Fatherlands 
A YEAR ago this columnist was engaged in a conversation with 

a well-known GermAn scholar, a refugee in this country. The 
name of scme French writer was casually 
mentioned. Suddenly, the professor’s face lighted 
up with a joyful smile. “Don’t you think,” he 
asked, “that France is the most civilized country 
in the world?” Since I wholeheartedly thought 
so, I was touched by the same sentiment coming 
from a Prussian officer, wounded by a French 
bullet in the World War. 

And didn’t Heine say that every true Euro- 
pean had two fatherlands—his own, and France? 
And Goethe, when reproached by his fellow- 
Germans for not coming out with a Gott strafe 
Frankreich during the Napoleonic wars, said that he could not 
hate the French: “They have such a beautiful prose.” How true! 
And in the writings of some of the younger authors one clearly 
sees that they ... have not read French prose. 

It is of this France and not of the France of premiers and 
generals that one thinks with sorrow. The generals and premiers 
may have committed their blunders, or worse, but one thinks 
of the French people, of the France of Rabelais, Voltaire, Balzac, 
Daumier, Renan, Renoir and Anatole France. This France, the 
teacher for centuries of semi-barbarous Europe in all that is in- 
telligent, artistic and humane, the wise brain and gay heart of 
Europe, the bold champion and pioneer of all new ideas and 
movements. This people of inexhaustible originality and intellec- 
tual courage is now lying prostrate under the heel of the bar- 
barian! Jerusalem has fallen! 





Elias Tartak 


Athens and Sparta 

HIS is why all of us who went to school to the marvelous 

literature of France grieve today, for we understand that it 
is not only the physical Paris that has fallen; itgis the spiritual 
Athens, the citadel and shrine of our civilization that has suc- 
cumbed under the blows of a more brutal Sparta. 

France will rise again but, as in the case of ancient Athens, 
the soul of our civilization may have been wounded, never to 
recover fully again. We may survive, but that may be all. ... 
The glory has departed. 


Laughter With Propaganda 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 

HIS tale of the Fatal Oscar Ameringer covers three wars, 
Its literary 
quality has been hailed by all of the accredited reviewers—in- 
cluding some of the Ph.D.’s whom the author scorns. There is 
such an authentic twang to the only a few readers 
will peer into the tragic German element that lies deep behind 
the chuckles and the guffaws. Here is a man who should have 
been an artist, and fate turned him into a frontier world-saver. 

It is best to take this whole gorgeous show at its face value. 
Here is a roving spirit who has laughed at his own hard luck 
and has made thousands of others laugh their way to a better 
understanding of their troubles. 


half a dozen professions, and a score of Americas. 


var? that 


Though he is a first-class show- 
man, his gaiety is as spontaneous as the laughter of a child. 
Whether he is living on a copper quarter in Ohio or teaming 
up with a hypnotist in Oklahoma, life is rich and fine and full 
of fun. 

The historians can find here more of the American spirit than 
in whole libraries of documents. The farmers, the villagers, the 
share-croppers, the miners, the politicians, the trade-union offi- 
cials—they are all here drawn to the life with a few flourishes 
of Oscar’s pencil. The man’s insight into people whom he knows 
is deep, and his humor gives him a healthy, saving skepticism. 
The whole show is held together by an urgent love of humanity 
brought from the romantic days of Germany and fed here by 
a stream of Americans from Ben Franklin to Mark Twain. _ 


HIS is all to the good. But there are things in this book 

which are not funny. Oscar Ameringer hates lynching. More 
than once he lambasts the Ku Kluxers. But when he goes in for 
a literary lynching he leaves the Kluxers looking innocent and 
harmless. For example, on page 409 he brackets Benjamin Stol- 
berg with George Sokolsky as a labor journalist who with “irre- 
sponsible tittle-tattle” has revived the old public suspicion of all 
highbrows. If a Ku Kluxer is a jolly fellow among his buddies 
the victim on whom he makes a cowardly attack probably does 
not appreciate the humor of the thing. 

There is another thing, a strain that runs through scores of 
pages, with regard to which some readers will be able to restrain 
their mirth. Labor history is twisted to the disadvantage of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Knights of Labor, we are 
told on page 189 “had industrial unionism for one of its 
central aims.” In contrast the American Federation of Labor is 
put down as a strictly craft affair, and its leaders are sneered at 
as old fogies. 

Now and then the author takes a crack at the Communists 
and Nazis. But, my dear flute-player, this is precisely the method 
of the Communazis. You give a dog a bad name. You forget the 
truth; you imply half-truths; you apply epithets till they stick. 
If you don’t weaken, you may weaken. You keep talking about 
education. This is not education. It is plain propaganda of the 
sort that is most dangerous to democracy. 

I would rather recall the copper quarter and the hypnotist. 


IF YOU DON’T WEAKEN. Osca: 
Holt and Company. 


Ameringer; $2.75. 


Henry 





stock? They were given to party 
line, infiltrated, craftless riff-raff, 
drawn to the union from the 
ist Party to perform the 
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$600,000 of 


urs. of three and 


and a half years, 
inion funds for sup- 
posed organizing activity. The 


” that enormous sum 
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it may remain a healthy, com- > vrai 
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Japs Pay $7,000,000 a Year in U.S. to Halt Boycot 


By Charles Edward Russell 
The News Reel 


3ernstorff in 1921, 


packs of playi 





“PIPWENTY years from now,” said Count von 
“the only kings left on earth 
cards.” 


will be in 





So he said, and expressed the reasoning thought of his time. 
Three great had fallen in the War of 
Nineteen Fourteen and to them had succeeded sixteen republics. 
earth the day of the 


and ancient dynasties 


was ovei and doi 


The day of kings 01 
people 


Von 


had begun. 


3ernstorff was a statesman of experience and learning, 
a shrewd and tutored men and manners, an expert 
in history. He was by conviction and training a monarchist, and 
it was with a sigh that he gave up his faith in the monarchical 
principle. His epitaph upon it was honest and apt—from his point 
of view. If he had said that in twenty years the kings would all 
be back on the thrones and more powerful than ever, he would 
have viewed as insane. Yet would 
been perfectly verified, while the 
loved theory seems now like the grimmest irony. 


observer of 


been such a forecast have 


requiem he sang over his be- 


The kings are back just as they were a thousand years ago, 


only far more powerful, more ruthless, better equipped, more 
absolute, far abler. Their name alone has been changed; but 


whether as fiihrer, duce or dictator, kings they still are—after 
all these centuries of struggle. 
The 


human society—between Concentrated Power and Diffused 


conflict was between two irreconcilable concepts of 


Power, between Despotism and Democracy, between Force 
and Reason. Concentrated Power, Despotism, Force has won, 


and Democracy goes down to its most disastrous defeat. 


Dictatorships 

Are Rampant 
HAT the results will be is already apparent. The tremendous 
that separate democracies cannot defend them- 
selves against despotisms is enough. The world 
goes dictator accordingly. The huge backward 
started will dash itself 
against democracy in every corner of the world. 
The weak nations still unerushed by the thun- 
dering car makes haste to climb upon it. Ro- 
mania, Greece, Hungary fawn at the conquer- 
j ; Turkey the 


demonstration 


wave that Germany 





or’s feet tears up her treaty with 





he South American dictators 





naturally feel 
President Vargas 


paean of 


S 
Muy a calvar izing endorsement. 
7 leads them in a praise. 
vindicated them by doing what most 
of them would like to do if they had the nerve 
After a thousand years 
virtually at the page and 


for the 





NS 


King Carol 
and the armored ears. 


of instruction, man goes back to school, 


line where he began. Fascism 


over all next generation. 


The People Can't 
Be Kept Down 








O* course, we know 1 ne there is no ad- 
vant in trying to fit the bl he facts. D 
mocracy has not been h is not destruc 


destroyed. 
tible. But it has been ©: ed 1 
merely trampled down, n 


and elsewhere; 


fiihrers of ail 











the world could not 0 las perdurable 
roots in the able demand innate in human beings foi 
things better. urge that leads them to invent better 
transportation drives them toward a larger freedom. You can 
frustrate democracy, head it off for a time or seem to | 
string it, but kill you cann Alwa sp. S up age 

In this instance ts , , sured by physic ain 
well as by mo als. It : sured by fhe steadily contracting t 
the globe under the touch of bett f wider knowl 
edge, increasing interdependence. It is insured by the persisting 
records of the old hevoie sf uggles to win free from the forme 
ki) gs. It insured again by the questing spii it of ma that dic- 
tatorships cannot choke. But insured above all else 1 y the cer- 
tain and wiaible coll tpse of the social system of which the he 
rors of the last three onths ave th typical yertect, escapahble 


product. 


So we old stagers that, the man in Stevenson’s story “have 





seen a sight of times,” bid good cheer, and if 


yu yo imesters 


you doubt me about this, ask that veteran, Chief 
Abraham Cahan. We shall not 


incomparable 





the people to 





power, but y« will see it. Ar ‘O nations un- 
divided, O single people and ve derided, we 
mad blind men that see,” we witness tn 
ve shall be. F< t ar 
Once rid of m, ar rhe 
Injury of One 
Is Concern of All 
| pide FACTO campaigning is the easiest and safe indoo 
sports and the least profitab ordinarily Still, we ought to 
learn from experience—or give up. The great lesson of the deb- 
acle is demox racy’s t eed of tl con nte st and 





the 








common up} what we A en 
utterly annihilates the selfish ostrich re re th vhat happ 
to democ} n anothe s no ¢ rn ! That « 
sneaking phrase, “No er? Irs 1 ! 


democracy than the Hitler. 


The most obvious of all the revelations of this ordeal is 
the truth of the fundamental democratic creed that the injury 
of one is the all. 
any democracy ‘anywhere in 


uns ol 


concern of The oppression or erasure of 
the world is the intimate and 
vital concern of every other democracy in the world. A union 
of democratic countries for the preservation of democracy as 
a principle, and there would have been no such disaster as this. 
And henceforth let us be equipped with this infallible test 
tube. He that says that the downfall of democracy in Czecho- 
Slovakia is no concern of ours is not of the covenant. To him 


democracy is not a living faith: it is only a political gadget. 


We Arm 

Our Enemies 

NCIDENTALLY, if we care to review causes, we might we 
ret all 


that if the four democratie nations whx« Japan floute 


and kicked in the face when she played Dillings Ma ! 
had taken steps to vindicate and uphold eaty Jap: 
macerating, there would ave been no f: Fran and 
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U. S. iron shipments to Japan necessitate British Far Eastern gun 
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Agents Here Lecture, 
Distribute Free ‘News’ 


By GEORGE SHORT 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Japanese propaganda in the United States costs Tokyo more 


than $7,000,000 a year, more than Berlin and Rome spend here annually. 


Until recently, State officials in Washington believed 


some of this fund would be 


diverted to a Nipponese offensive in South America to compete with the Axis propa- 


ganda. 


But an analysis of the State Depart ment’s list of paid foreign propagandists re- 


veals that the Japanese have intensified rather than diverted their efforts to other 


countries. 


Working overtime to profit from the attention focused on the Germans, Russians 


and Italians, the Jap agents are strategically placed. 


An associate of the Tokyo apparatus here is Glenn Griswold, publishing director 


and editor of Business Week 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and associate of 





for many years. At one time he was vice-president of the 
William Randolph Hearst. 


Recently he 





es 


hired by the Japanese 
$1,000 a month 


was 


9 ealarv of ‘oY ‘ ‘ r ‘ ‘ 
a salary of lor of Investigation became interested 


background. 


the nature of 


in his activities and 
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és « polation A third Japanese agent is 
‘ now denys that he n the Gene Lamb, who accepted the 


hospitality of the Chinese people 
for years. Recently he 


a Nipponese 
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ther is Carro!l Lunt, 
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abroad. Tast vear he arrived in ourist Industries. He is paid 
his country posing as an inde- for his writing, lecturing and mo- 
pendent publisher of SI chai tion picture exhibits addition 
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A‘ diences in Western U. S. are fa- 
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Italy, Reich, PlansClash 


On Division of Africa 


ZURICH, Switzerland.—Regardless of th 
many and Italy may sign with the unrepresentative French 





treaties Ger- 





cabinet, Adolf Hitler—with the aid of Italian colonial troops 
and machinery—will attempt taking not only the 953,000 





square miles of territory Germany held before 
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spending his time in the United 
States, living at 3729 Morrison 
Street, Washington, D. C., accord- 
ing to record in the State 
Department. His superiors regard 
him so highly that they pay him 
$12,000 a year, ostensibly to be 


his 





a newspaper correspondent. 

~The South Manchuria Railway 
is only one of the numerous agen- 
through which se 
propaganda issues to the Ameri- 
can public and business interests, 
but the for its N. Y. 
] alone amounted to $57,145 
t year, the government records 
This hint 


Japane 





cies 


expenses 





show. may give some 


it the vastness of the Japanese 
yvopaganda machine here. 

The Chicago Tribune Tower is 
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_ All Britons Back Decree Laws as 


Threat of Defeat Wipes Out Politics 


By JOHN DAVIS 
Glasgow City Councillor 

LASGOW, Scotland (Passed by the Cen- 

#or).—The new situation in this country 

is so unusual, represents such a strange con- 

trast to anything I have ever known, that I 

must attempt a description of it for my Amer- 
igan friends. 

Had anyone told me a month ago that the 
British people would willingly drop all their 
political differences and accept dictatorial de- 
erees from any government I should have 
been inclined to incredulous laughter. 

And yet that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 

In fact the more politically conscious and 
active one has been, it appears, the more en- 
thusiastically does such a one embrace the 
self-sacrificing and self-effacing decrees. The 
only criticism I have heard of the emergency 
laws, which now control all persons and prop- 
erty and make them subject to the needs of 
the country in its fight with Nazism, is that 
they are eight months late. 

F IT is said by some of our American aca- 

demic revolutionaries that the British peo- 
ple-are no longer free and democratic and 
there is nothing to choose between us and 
the regimented Nazi: hordes I want to em- 
phasize that we have accepted the restrictions 
of the new bill willingly, even enthusiastically. 
At last it seems we have a government which 
is seriously concerned with waging the war 
against Hitlerism. 

Whatever sacrifices are necessary to achieve 
that end will be willingly accepted by the 
British people and just as willingly by the 
British Labor Movement. 

If there is anything the invasion of the 
Netherlands and the German mechanized 
blitzkrieg in France has done it has wakened 


the British Labor Movement out of its cas-’ 


ualness. The industrial, political and civil 
rights which we have been inclined to accept 
fas in the nature of things now take on the 
appearance of preciousness. Trade union lead- 
ers who enjoyed the pleasant luxury of preach- 
ing pacifism while the Allied armies kept the 
menace of fascism from these island shores 
have been shocked out of their dreaming by 
the tremendous strides of the mechanical At- 
tila. 

Several well-known pacifists have already in- 
dicated that the new turn of events in Europe 
has converted them to the realization that 
Hitlerism must be destroyed before there is 
any prospect of a better world. And many 
more active pacifists have quictly dropped all 
activity. 

This is not because of fear of the conse- 
quences; there is propaganda, 
even anti-war propaganda. The falling off of 
enhusiasm among pacifist groups is due to the 
general feeling now prevalent that more ur- 
gent work must be attended to first. 


no law agair 


New Deal Ups _— England Were Invaded ————""—"— 
British Culture Remains to 


World Despite War Outcome 


Annual Income 
To 75 Billions 


Boosted by New Deal reforms, 
the national income for 1940 will 
be “within hailing distance of 





The most ardent pacifist is now prepared to 
admit that all hope must be abandoned if 
Hitler wins. And in case he might win there 
is a general feeling that we ought not to ride 
our own pet hobby-horses at this time, 

I want several members of the Churchill 
Government sent home; I want a more ag- 
gressively anti-Nazi personnel in the positions 
of power. But so long as they (the Lloyds, 
Duff-Coopers, etc.) are cooperating with the 
more progressive members of the new adminis- 
tration I shall not press my objection. 

This amenability, this inclination to co- 
operate, to withhold criticism, to sacrifice our 
eternal right to find fault, i's characteristic of 
the new temper of the British people. 

* * * 

AKE an example from our local authority’s 

experience. As might be expected in Scot- 
land where Labor polities is traditionally paci- 
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British airmen yensely await 
Nazi air thrust. 


fist, the Glasgow City Council has been slow 
to cooperate in anything connected with the 
war. 

Some time ago the Ministry of Labor and 
the Engineers’ Union asked us to allow our 
skilled men to leave our employment for mu- 
nitions work for the duration of the war. We 
refused to do so because we were inclined to 
pacifism. 

Last week the same request was made to 
the Glasgow Council and it was agreed to 
allow 1,600 skilled men free to do Government 
war work. When the matter is debated in the 
Chamber there might be some objection from 
one or two of the I.L.P. representatives, but 
otherwise it expresses the unanimous will of 
the Labor-controlled council. 

The hearty cooperation of all the trade 
unions in the present emergency rush on ship- 
building, armament, aircraft production, etc. 





the previous high water mark,” 
Robert Nathan, national income 






By Harold Butcher 


is the most encouraging thing I have seen since 
the war started. Hours of labor do not mat- 
ter, men are getting outside themselves and 
their interests in their service to the nation 
in its extremity. Work is like a holy crusade. 

Trade unions which hitherto flirted with the 
Communists in their various stunt campaigns 
are now passing unanimous resolutions in sup- 
port of the war effort. In the shadow of an 
attempted Nazi blitzkrieg, sanity is penetrat- 
ing into even the most slogan-crazed minds. 

* * * 

THE general public represents a united peo- 

ple against Nazism; the least politically in- 
clined persons are determined that Hitlerism 
shall not win. The rush for newspapers after 
every show and the hurried look at the head- 
lines bespeak an intensity of interest never 
before manifested in this normally phlegmatic 
people. 

A personal experience in this regard will 
indicate the general feeling. Coming out o 
a theatre one night recently we heard the 
newsboys shouting their “specials,” announc- 
ing the loss of Arras and Amiens. They were 
as usual besieged by prospective purchasers. 
The man who was served before me bought one 
of each of the three papers and presently I 
saw him in tears under a street light read- 
ing of our losses. 

It has been said that capitalism does not 
create altruism, that the workers’ struggle to 
live is so intense so personal, that self-sac- 
rifice on a large scale is not possible so long 
as society is thus arranged. But around me 
I see a mass of people who are inspired with 
the necessity of defending the democratic lib- 
erties that the British people do possess. 

Every kind of voluntary effort is being rap- 
idly recruited among people who are in some 
way not needed in the fighting forces. The 
people are taking more easily to the new evac- 
uation scheme in spite of the unfortunate ex- 
periences of the. last. From the humblest to 
the highest in the land there is the feeling 
that all are in this war and nothing must 
be permitted to interfere with its successful 
prosecution. 

This change of atmosphere is due to the 
change of Government. Britain has put Mu- 
nich and all it represents in ¢asualne$s,* in 
surrender, in pro-Nazism, into the discard 
and is facing the hard realities of the present 
grim situation. , 

An inspiring lead from Westminster is re- 
ceiving a unanimous response from the Brit- 
ish people. Some left-wing academic theorists 
might describe this war as a capitalist war 
but the people of Britain know they have a 
vital interest in the victory of the democratic 
forces and the measure of their enthusiasm for 
victory is the innumerable restrictions they 
joyfully accept. 

It might be said that in this people’s war 
there is a united British people determined to 
see it through to victory. 























expert of the Department of Com- 
merce predicted this week. 

The expected total of 75 billion 
dollars is about 5 billions higher 
than last year and about 6 bil- 
lions less than in 1929, the high 
for all time. 

Prices today are almost one- 
sixth less than in 1929, Nathan 
pointed out, and that fact is the 
basis of his claim that this year 
he nation’s purchasing power will 
be the greatest in history. 

Other government reports cite 
the fact that for our 24 billion 
dollar debt increase, the nation 
today has 19 billion dollars worth 
of tangible, usable assets in the 
form of roads, parks, buildings, 
airfields and other kinds of new 
constructions, 

The antiquated government 
bookkeeping system doesn’t per- 
mit a double entry ledger. Con- 
sequently, only the expenditure 
side: is revealed. And the Tories 
rasp. 

When the two billion dollars of 
bonus payment is further de- 
ducted, the net cost is three bil- 
lion dollars to the country sinc 
1932, 

In that time the nationa 
come has risen from 40 
to over 70 billions; we hav Id 
a hundred billion 
wealth; we have established ar 





to our national 


agricultural program which ha 





increased 


billion dollars 





Governor Stassen of Minne- 
sota who will be the key- 
noter at the Republican na- 
tional convention at Phila- 
delphia this week. 


_ the Germans have invaded England by 

one of the methods so obligingly described in 
New York newspapers they will find one of 
the loveliest countries of Europe—but they will 
have no time to admire the scenery. Many of 
them will already have made England’s acquain- 
tance in times of peace when hospitality has been 
extended to them; others will see it for the first 
time and may pause for a moment to note how 
neat and well ordered it is. 

The planned evacuation of children from such 
places as Great Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Felixstowe, 
Harwich, Clacton-on-Sea (where a Nazi plane 
was brought down recently), Sandwich, Dover, 
Deal and Folkestone brings to mind towns that 
were part of my boyhood. My father was born 
in Lowestoft, my mother in Great Yarmouth; 
and in these seaside resorts my sister and I 
spent summer holidays, particularly in Yarmouth. 

Our home was in the inland Essex town of 
Colchester, noted chiefly for Roman ruins and 


a 


oysters, although the oysters actually come from 
Great Yarmouth, with 
Charles Dickens associations, was, and is, a great 


nearby Brightlingsea. 


place for “trippers,”’ people who rush down from 

















London for a week-end of sea air. Sut it is 

also a famous centre of the herring industry 

where Scotch girls make the long journey from 

Scotland every autumn to prepare the fish for 

market immediately r the boats come in. A 

good season means a great deal to the local 

townsfolk; it certainly meant much to my two 

aunts who were business together. They were 

typically English maiden ladies, but their exist- 

ence had never been so cloistered that it prevented 

them from earning a living under the spur of 
necessity 

It was a long time before I visited Dover, 

not until years after my first coming to America. 

My summer vacations had been spent in other 
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makes-a garden of his eountry 
A 


just as much as in the patch of ground around 
his house, formally termed a garden, where flow- 
ers surround well-kept lawns and trees provide 
shade against the occasional hot days of summer. 
In Wales the boundaries of fields are marked 
by little stone walls; in England always by the 
hedges. Hence the whole process of separating 
one farm from another is so tactfully done that 
one is unconscious of the rights of private prop- 
erty thereby established. Besides, there is always 
a path through those fields along which anyone 
may walk, and voluntary organizations to protect 
public paths quickly spring up if a farmer dares 
to plough over an ancient path and to take from 
the public what belongs to it. 
* * * 
NGLAND in other hands than English would 
not be England, for the garden that is Eng- 
land is quite as much the product of nurture as 
of nature. In German hands the English country- 
side would still be beautiful—witness the beauty 
of the German countryside and the German love 
of flowers—but there is an English quality about 
the land now threatened by invasion, that must 
not perish from the earth, ‘ : 


I am not going to try to imagine London in 


the hands of the Nazis. In a flippant mood I 
once suggested that Westminster Abbey should 
be brought over here, brick by brick, like the 
castle in “The Ghost Goes West,” but this is not 
a time for flippaney; in any case, a historic build- 
ing should be left to risk destruction in its own 
setting rather than be transferred to a setting 
where it does not belong. There is, of course, 
no validity in any suggestion that the religion 
of the English Church can be saved by saving its 
buildings; insofar as there is vitality in English 
Christianity it will survive no matter what hap- 
pens to brick and stone and mortar. 

Picture London the victim of wholesale destruc- 
tion—Westminster Abbey, Westminster Cathe- 
dral, St. Paul’s Cathedral blown up; the Tower 
of London, the Houses of Parliament, the British 
Museum gone beyond repair—picture all this, and 
it still would not mean the end of the English 
Church or of the British Empire. 

London is no more essential to the continuance 
of the Empire than is Vatican City to the eon- 
tinuance of the Papacy. The Pope would still 
be head of the Catholic Church even if he ruled 
from an island in the Pacific; the British Em- 
pire would still be the British Empire even if 
governed from (say) Ottawa. We have associ- 
ated certain systems with certain places, but the 
systems are greater than the places. A living 

stem can continue to flourish even when trans- 
planted, 


~ * % 


HILE it is true that England’s great con- 
tribution to the world has been in good gov- 
ernment, and that a military, naval and air de- 
in the present war would be a serious blow 
to the British form of government, it would still 
be true that some of England’s richest contribu- 
(Continued on Page Seven) 











Courtesy of Strube in the Daily Express 


Axis Goads U.S. to Move 


First Into Latin Nations 


By BRYCE OLIVER 
News Commentator at WEVD, New York 

HE Government of Argentina is considering a demand upon 

the Nazi Government for indemnity for the sinking of the 
Seamship Uruguay off the Spanish Coast a couple of weeks 
ago. If Argentina takes this stand, Argentina will be the first 
nation to stand up to the Nazis for their rights at sea. 

The importance of the prospective action lies in the reputed 
determination of the Ortiz Government to admit of no avoidance 
or postponement of the issues involved. These issues are far more 
important than the financial considerations, for if Germany agrees 
to pay, then Germany must automatically admit the validity 
of claims for indemnity if the United States should send ships 
to the war zone. 

* * * 

EELING in Argentina is running high because the sinking of 

the Uruguay followed imniediately upon the expressions of 
sympathy for Belgium and Holland in the Argentine Con- 
gress. Charges have now been made at Buenos Aires that the 
sinking was made possible only through secret naval intelligence 
transmitted to Berlin from the Argentine capital. The German 
embassy is under suspicion, and has been stoned by mobs who 
were broken up by police action. One of those arrested was the 
son of the President of the Argentine Chamber of Deputies. 

Meanwhile, Argentina is hastening to root out fifth columnists, 
especially from the army and navy. 

In Uruguay, across the River Plate, an investigation has re- 
vealed that the present governments of at least ten Latin-Ameri- 
can republics are seriously menaced by two coordinated movements, 
according to a cable to the New York Times from John W. White 
in Montevideo. 

One of these movements comprises the Nazi Party units. The 
other is the fifth column, composed of Nazi-Fascist sympathizers. 
According to my own information the Nazi-Fascist sympathizers 
are composed of anti-United States elements in high government 
positions. And the report from Uraguay seems not to take into 
account the Uruguan “Fascios’—or fascist cells—which have 
been organized by the Italian minister, Serafino Mazzolini, which, 
in Uruguay, may be even more powerful than the Nazi party 
organizations. Mazzolini—just by way of a little background- 
began his work for the Rome-Berlin Axis several years ago when 
he was the Italian consul at Sao Paulo. 

ok * * 

ERY little has been said in reports from the leading South 

American countries regarding the Italian cooperation with the 
Nazis. Yet, the Italians are in a much more strategic position 
in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina and Peru than 
the Germans. 

A report about Uruguay of considerable sig- 
nificance was published this week in the Hemi- 
sphere, confident weekly news report on trends 
in Latin America and Canada. The report 
was as follows: 

“Uruguay, often used to launch political trial 
balloons by neighboring Argentina and Bra- 
zil, recently ran into embarrassing difficulties 
as a result of its strongly-worded Pan-Ameri- 
can protest against German invasion of Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

“Following the protest, signed by all twenty- 
one American republics but sponsored at Mon- 
tevideo, the Uruguan minister to Germany was 
summoned by Nazi Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
The Uruguan diplomat was shown the note and asked if it sig- 
nified if Uruguay was ready to break off relations with Germany. 

“Such intention, stated von Ribbentrop, found Germany pre- 
pared to sever diplomatic ties immediately. The Uruguayan min- 
ister minimized the protest and calmly claimed that the initiative 
had been forced upon the Uruguayan Government. 

* * 


Cordell Hull 


HE most significant part of the report is that Foreign Min- 

ister Gauni was piqued by the action of the Uruguan minister 
who informed Ribbentrop that the protest, so far as Uruguay 
was concerned, was not to be taken so seriously. Since the 
minister has not been recalled it would indicate that Guani, him- 
self, is under some political compulsion within Uruguay to permit 
the minister to Germany to “get away” with this breach of faith 
with the Uruguayan Government. And so it is fair to ask: What 
is this compulsion within Uruguay? Is it possible that Uruguay is 
making loud noises in the press about opposing the Nazis, but 
at the same time giving Hitler private and secret assurances 
that he should not pay too much attention to these noises? 

Considering the power and influence of the German and Ital- 
ian population of Uruguay, the Uruguayan Government may have 
a very difficult time, without the aid of Argentina, to maintain a 
position of animosity to the Nazis. 

The reaily difficult situation is in Brazil, where the Govern- 
ment must maintain, officially, that is, an attitude of cooperation 
with the United States, but where, at the same time, the Govern- 
ment could not even exist without the support of the Brazilian 
fifth columnists at the head of ministries and the army and navy, 
and without the support of the German colonists of the three 
temperate climate states in the south—Rio Grande do Sul. Santa 
Catharina, and Parana. 


INCE the astounding speech of President Vargas last week 

several attempts have been made to quiet the fears of the 
United States and other American nations about Brazil. It has 
been explained that the Vargas statement, seeming to range Bra- 
zil on the side of totalitarianism, was intended for home consump- 
tion and was not intended to indicate Brazilian adherence to the 
Axis. This is undoubtedly true, but the fact that Vargas con- 
sidered it politically expedient to make such a statement in order 
to maintain his own political position is sufficient to raise doubt 


about what might happen should Spain’s General Franco throw 
in his lot with Hitler and Mussolini. 

In such an instance, Spanish African air bases would be 
available to the Nazis and Fascists. 

These are about as far distant from the eastern bulge of 
Brazil as New York is from Denver, And if the army and navy. 
plus the Nazi organizations, would welcome the Nazis and Ital 


ians, it would be necessary to send only a thousand tee! 
’ 


by air in order for Nazi-Fascism to hold Brazil against anv mili- 
tary effort that might be made. 


Let us not forget that this war is a peculiar one; and so the 
invasion of South America might conceivably be a peculiar in 
vasion. It might—just might—be an invasion of a type so peculiar 
that in order to resist it the United States might be placed in tl} 


role of the real invader. 


a Saturday, Jane 22,1940 
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Gov't, Unions 
Deny Lack of 
Skilled Labor 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
industrialist-sponsored drive to 
beat down labor standards by 
shrilly crying of a lack of skilled 
labor for national defense met a 
sharp rebuff by the government 
this ‘week in the detailed report 
issued by Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Paul V. MeNutt, 
showing no,general shortage of 
skilled labor anywhere. 

Contrary to War Department 
statements, an inventory by the 
Social Security Board of state 
employment offices in April 
showed 5,100,000 active job seek- 
ers registered. 

There were 1,538,000 workers 
available for 4,953 types of oc- 
cupations exclusive of profes- 
sional fields and unskilled labor. 

This group included 23,000 
technicians, also 675,000 skilled 
craftsmen and 858,000 semf!- 
skilled craftsmen, 858,000 semi- 
skilled workers. 

This survey supplements a re- 
cent statement issued by the heads 
of the American Federation of 
Labor skilled trades division, 
John Coyne of the Building 
Trades, Harvey Brown of the 
Machinists, John Frey of the 
Metal Trades and Dan Tracy of 
the Electrical Workers, that no 
shortage existed, and that the 
American Federation of Labor 
unions could supply several mil- 
lion skilled men in two months’ 
time. 

In Philadelphia, sensational 
stories were given to newspapers 
that work at the navy yard and 
the Franklin Arsenal was being 
seriously delayed because of in- 
ability to obtain men. 

Dramatic refutation of that 
statement were hundreds of men 
seeking work who stood in line 
for hours outside the main gate 
of the Franklin Arsenal. They 
had been attracted by a mere ru- 
mor that the arsenal was to go 
on a twenty-four-hour shift, to 
speed the manufacture of ammu- 
nition. 

Charles Sehl, business agent of 
District No. 1 of the Machinists’ 
Union, declares that “we. still 
have many of our own members 
out of work” and that he has 
been able to supply the demand 


so far. 








would have no 
trouble at all in getting all the 
skilled men needed,” Sehl said, 
“if they would lift the cruel and 
absurd age restriction and cut out 
too-rigid physical examinations. 

“Don’t forget that millions of 
men have been unemployed for a 
decade. They are ten years older 
than in 1930. Meanwhile, there 
Was no incentive for boys to take 
up the machinist or any other 
trade. Why cannot employers 
realize these facts ,and remove 
arbitrary hiring requirements?” 


“Employer Ss 


14,600 Workers, 
Industry Death Toll 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Amer- 
ican industry took its usual toll 
of dead and injured workers lest 
year. . 

About 14,600 workers were 
killed at their jobs, 91,500 suf- 
fered permanent impairments, 
and nearly 1,250,000 were tempo- 
rarily disabled, Secretary Perkins 
reported here. 

“The outstanding industry so 
far as fatalities are concerned is 
agriculture, with deaths esti- 
mated at 4,300, and in addition, 
this industry had 13,000 perma- 
nent and about 240,000 tempo- 
rary disabilities,” she said. 

“The second largest fatality to- 
tal is found in construction, in 
Which 2,800 employed workers, 
and 400 self-employed workers 
were killed. 

“The wholesale and retail trade 
group ranked third, with 1,400 
deaths to workers and 400 to 
self-employed proprietors, or a 
total of 1,800. : 

“Manufacturing and mining 
(and quarrying) industries each 








account for a _ total of 1,600 
deaths; services and miscellaneous 
industries for 1,400, railroads for 
800, and public utilities for 500.” 
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Marshal Petain, successor 
to the intransigeant Paul 
Reynoud, who surrendered 


France te Hitler, 
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THIS NEEDS A LITTLE BALANCING. 


Labor to Aid Defense, Asks 
Raising of Living Standards 


yearly budget necessary to support a family 
of five in health and efficiency in the United 
States today at approximately $2,000. This 


ee 





(AN A.F.L. SURVEY) 


$4,300,000,000 National Defense Pro- 


Noon E 


, 1] ian chancoe > fay reachi a : . sae 
gram will bring changes of far inane does not mean that 79% of American families 
consequence to all citizens and particularly her are living below minimum standards, since 
working men and women. Huge industria many families have less than five members; 


shifts must take place to produce the 50,000 
airplanes, the battleships, motorized equipment, 
armaments and other supplies required. Plant 
capacity in strategic industries will be used 
to the utmost; production in other industries 
will be shifted from peace-time products to 
armaments; new plants will be built; whole 


but allowing for smaller families, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor estimates that in 
1935-1936, 59% of all families had incomes too 
low to support an adequate living standard. 
Since 1935-1936 our national income has in- 
creased somewhat, but even so, approximately 


50°67 of American families are living 





today 





communities may spring up in the Middle West —,eJow minimum standards for health and effi- 
around new plants +41 ay 4 in 4 _ 7 

around ne W pene: . With new nome to be con ciency. 

gh aie ee eet : : er 
structed for work ass As a matter of national conservation and 


The urgency of this program brings strong 
pressure for speed and efficiency. 
time when America needs particularly to safe- 
guard her 
preserve the principle of representation, we are 
] 


en 
ze 





Slide preparation for defense, steps must be tal 
This is a to sorry condition and revi 
by giving work and ade- 
Fortunately 





correct this 
our human energie 
quate income to oul 
this can be done in the 


democratic procedures. Unless we work forces 


present circumstances. 















in grave danger of losing the very fundamen- The National Defense Program will lift pro- 
tals of democracy which we build armaments duction to higher levels, particularly in the 
to defend. heavy industries. Thousands and eventually 

Also, we must safeguard and continue the perhaps millions of new workers wi!l be re- 
steady progress toward higher livi stand- quired in our industries. Already plans are 
ara America’s first line of defense is her afoot to train 1,000,000 for defense production 
man-power. Without the stren of human jobs. Industrial output is expected to in- 
mind, muscle, and will, armaments can neither crease from the estimated June level of 112 
be produced nor operated for defense. Yet for (Federal Reserve Board index) to 120 in Sep- 
the past ten years the ravages of depression tember, within 7% of the all-time peak. This 


have sapped the vitality of our people through will continue to create new jobs. 











low’ income and unemployment. Labor is ready to give full cooperation in 

In 1935-1936, more than two-fifths of Amer- the defense program. National 
ican families (42) were living on incomes income wil!l increase as production rises: it is 
of less than $1,000 a year, and nearly four- estimated that the nation’s 1940 income will 
fifths (79°7) had less than $2,000 a year. Au-  yeach $75,000,000,000 compared to $70.900.000.- 
thorities on living costs place the minimum 000 in 1939. Income increases should be fairly 
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AFL Sees Europe’s Unions’ 
Fate as Threat toU.S.Labor 





shared by workers as partners; millions of 
underprivileged should be brought nearer an 
adequate living standard. 

The short work week is necessary to assure 
efficiency in the presence of work ahead. In 
the last war, Great Britain found that long 
work hours lead to fatigue, increased accidents 
and impaired quality of work. 

Shortening hours does not raise the employ- 
er’s costs of production. If he for 
each hour of work, he can employ one man 60 
hours or two men 30 hours each for the same 
cash outlay; the output of the two 30-hour men 
would be considerably higher and the quality 
better because fatigue would be reduced to a 
minimum. 

As long as the nation has a large surplus 
labor supply, production can be increased with- 
out lengthening the work-week. We have to- 
day an idle work force of 10,255,000 partly 
because our working population has increased 
by more than 5,000,000 in the last ten years 
and also because there have not been enough 
new jobs to create work for all those laid off 
by machines. With our present unemployment, 
and with productivity increasing at the normal 
rate, we have work force and plant capacity 
enough to raise the national income from the 
1939 level of $70,000,000,000 to $90,000,000,000 
without increasing prices. To lengthen hours 
with 10,000,000 unemployed would be to 
our gains and preserve our unemployment. 

There thousands of skilled workers 
either unemployed or not working at their 
trades who should have first chance to fill in- 
dustry’s need. Union offices are directly in 
contact with skilled members who are unem- 
ployed and stand ready to furnish capable men. 
We can also use our employment services to 
sift out all workers with previous training and 
experience; then to get those who would be 
most easily retrained; then those with train- 
ing but no work experience. 

With a great productive effort 


pays 75¢ 


lose 


are 


being diverted 

















to armaments there is always danger of re- 
ducing the national |] r standard. Living 
standards have been seri ly re ed in Euro- 
pean countries which have d 1 huge ef- 
forts to armament production recent year 

In the United States, however, with our larg 
resources of idle plant and idle workers, re- 





avoided if 





duction in living standard 








Wages increase with incr productivity, 
if prices do not increase a if taxes which 
reduce consuming power, such as sales taxes, 


are avoided. 
It is vitally important at this time to 
power and keep 


build 


up consuming: normal 


peacetime industries active, so that the dis- 











location to our economy as small as 
possible, and will not cause a depression when 
war prod n slackens . Thi ll also help 
to raise onal income, and make it easier 
to meet defense tax levied 
where saving rrofits 
and incomes 


As busine 


it assumes to finance plant ¢« 


he risks 





xpansion, so labor 





should be safeguarded in risks. Workers 
allying themselves with war industries lin! 
their future to an employment which 1 dis- 
appear when war needs are over. They should 


be protect d. 











Americas Can Aid 


21 Nations Could Cut Vital 
Trade from Hitler’s Europe 


Ey Dr. MAX WINKLER 


Former Financial the North Alliance 
UBJUGATION of the Western Hemisphere by the Nazi regime will be the 





Economist, Columnist for American Newspape) 


inevitable result of a German victory over the Western democracies. Let no 
one be deluded into believing that the Americas are immune from danger be- 


sause of the protection allegedly afforded them by a 3,000-mile ocean which sep- 
arates the East Coast of the Hemisphere from the Old World! The 
a reality only so long as Britain remains mistress of the seas, but it 


ocean as a 
safeguard is 
becomes a myth the moment the British navy disappears or is permitted to pass 
in the hands of the Nazi forces. 

Even if one were willing to concede that the imminent danger of 
airplanes of bombing New York or Buenos Aires or Rio de Jeneiro is exaggerated or 
non-existent, the twenty-one American republics are in the gravest imaginable 
danger of losing their economic independence. Moreover, history teaches that the 
followed 


German 


loss of economic independence is invariably accompanied or by less of 


independence, especially where Ger- 
many is involve€. A study of the 


Southeastern Europe, which has 


political . 
thel 


Farscape AN exports in 1939 amounted to 
$3,177.344.000, of which $1,285.994,000 went 
$642,488,000 to Latin America 


to $806,552.000. It 


: , social philosophy and racial id 
position of social p ) phy and racial 1 
been made to 


depend for its economic wellbeing upon Germany 





a result come completely within the 
Reich, 


other 


and has as 





. ‘ . to Europe and 
substantiates the . . 
Exports to Car 


dif- 
there is 


political sphere of the , 
ounted 


how much of America 


jag . ; ada am 
above thesis. There are instances in 
ferent 


one notable exception: 


i is highly conjectural 
arts of the aon ] 
parts of tne trade with Europe will 


ordinary circum- of a 


world. However, 


ox 


German victory. 





stances, economically and financially stronger to replace most of 


nations will develop the resources of less ad- ican raw materials and manufactured prod 


countries to advantage of all con- 


vanced 





cerned. To illustrate: 
Whenever a 
corporation 


representative of an American 
endeavors to ell is companys 


product abroad, he is inte sted solely and ex- ~ ; ge 





in effecting the transa¢ 


clusively 
both buyer 


instructed by 


Oceania. Sale ot 





to $560.796.000 ar to the latt 


government, How much of all this will a vict 1 ; nan 





In question, nermit the United States to retain? It 





theories, and Vici 
The 
totally different 


arket his ¢ 








has come to be kr izi Fif j eager 
Twentieth Century Trojan Horse. As a ss tape a — a bs ‘ies 
result the Nazi li ss a tap 
cult, upon invading the lan 


not alone their politica 





forces do not find it very diffi- 
ion, to force 


omic c¢ 








ynecepts American economy will confronted by an- 


upon the people of th vade 


ntry, but also 








victory. Reference is made to the importation 
of raw materials and products from foreign 
countries which, in 1S aggregated $2,318,- 
258,000. Of this, the came from Asia, 


r to $699,447,000. E ranked sec- 





amoun rope 
ond as a source of th $617,529.000. 


Imports from the Lati 


taled $558.073,000, 


i ply, W 
American countries to- 
Can- 


more than 








purchases from 


ada amounted to $340,066,000. It is 


likely that America’s ability to import from 
various parts of the world which in, the event 
of a German victory will come within the polit- 
ical sphere of the Reich, will depend almost ex- 
clusively upon tl licies and the whims of the 





totalitarian dictato 


ype extent to which the United States needs 

Latin America and vice versa is exhibited in 
the subjoined table. Figures represent the ratio 
of U.S. imports and exports from and to Latin 
America to total Americ purchases and sales 
abroad: 


Commodity Group 








and animal products, edible... 
nd animal products, inedible...... 
¢ le food products and beverages .... 
Vegetable ! ucts, inedible, except fibers an 
Textile fibe d manufactur : 
Wor il { aA 
N yti-inie allic ra 
Mc l and on ila t except machin 


i related product 


TOTAL, 


group 











strength consists not in 
her military or naval power, but in her poten- 


in the knowledge, known by her 


prime 


America’s 


tial resources; 


potential enemies, that with its raw materials 
and natural resources, combined with its vast 
reservoir of machinery, technical skill and 


manpower it can produce tremendous strength 
to meet a foreign thrusi. 

With its rationalized production, the belt 
and the plentiful machines, America 
today can produce in one year more airplanes 


system, 





ry 


ea Mass Production 


By MATTHEW WOLL 
Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor 
T is now just one month that the Nazis launched with all of its ruthless terror 
a “blitzkrieg” in the Low Countries of Holland and Belgium and in the little 
Duchy of Luxembourg, where I was born. We have seen perhaps a greater de- 


vastation of life and property than in any comparable period 
history. We know now, if we did not sense 


in the world’s 
it then, that a revolution of nihilism has 


been let loose in the world. It seeks to destroy all our institutions, our culture, 


indeed our very liberties. 


No man or woman, and certainly no working man, who has helped with its 
own hands to form the fabric of our civilization can witness what is taking place 


without not only a deep sense of indignation 
but a deeper sense of determination that, come 
what may, government by violence shall not 
prevail in our world. 

It has been said that three great principles 
stand at the foundation of our western world: 
First, the rule of law; second, the scientific 
spirit; and, third, the sense of the dignity of 
man. Today science has been prostituted to 
the ends of ruthless destruction; law has been 
outraged by the forces of anarchy, and every- 
where men are being treated with utter dis- 
regard of the fact that they are human souls. 

But this is an hour, I believe, when we must 
think first not of ourselves and our relative 
security in the United States from the immi- 
nent threat of invasion, but of our fellow trade 
unionists if not our kinfolk, who at this 
very moment are being visited with death and 
destruction in a fashion to stagger the 
imagination. 

% a ms 

T was only yesterday that American labor 

was appealed to by Leon Jouhaux, the vet- 
eran head of the General Confederation of 
Labor of France. In his statement he clearly 
summed up the situation confronting labor the 
world over, where he said “Hitlerism and free 
organized labor cannot exist in the same world.” 
Unquestionably the fate of labor everywhere 
depends on victory for the democracies. The 
fate of workers in Germany and other enslaved 
nations clearly demonstrates what will be the 
fate of workers in any country conquered and 
coming under the influence of Hitler, Musso- 


lini and Stalin. 
In his appeal Jouhaux reminds us of the 
fact that the French workers freely waived 


many of the advantages they formerly enjoyed, 
not alone in defense of their homeland but 
likewise in support of a cause that is common 
to free people everywhere. He is indeed as 
outspoken against the Communists as the Nazis, 
who, while pretending friendship for the 
workers of the world, are actually deadly ene- 
mies, working hand and glove with the Hitler 
dictatorship to crush the workers by terroristic 
methods and enslave the masses by the bombing 
of innocent populations and by the massacre 
ot helpless Indeed, Jouhaux might 
well have added to this terroristic combination 
the King of all Birds of Prey—Mussolini. 

I am confident this appeal of the French 
workers in their greatest hour of trial will not 
go unheeded by lovers of liberty defenders of 
democracy and champions of free labor in 
America. 

And now let us turn our eyes to Great Britain. 
When the British government was reorganized 
under the leadership of Winston Churchill, he 
summoned to his aid representatives of the 
British Labor Party, as well as some of the 
British trade union movement. He appointed 
to the position of Minister of Labor and Na- 
tional Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin, formerly 
General Secretary of the General Transport 
Workers Union and one of the most powerful 
leaders in the trade union movement in any 
part of the world. 


refugees. 


Mr. Bevin has been in this country on many 
occasions as a fraternal delegate both to the 
American Federation of Labor and to the Ca- 
nadian Trades Congress. He has come here on 
other important mission from Great Britain. 
He knows the leadership of this country and 
we know him. 

Shortly after his assumption of office, he 
issued an appeal to the trade unionists in the 
British Commonwealth and the United States. 

Mr. Bevin has reminded us of the determi- 
nation of the responsible executives of the 200 
trade unions and federations that make up the 


British Trades Union Congress to secure a 
successful prosecution of the war. He has re- 
minded us of the service which the British 





Ratio of Imports 
to Total 


Ratio of Exports 
to Total 


18.0 21.2 
12.3 14.0 
56.5 9.65 
1 wood 15.5 7.3 
6.2 10.5 
0.7 21.8 
18.6 9.4 
and 
23.9 17.8 
0.6 23.7 
18.7 22.3 
5.6 21.4 
22.9 16.0 


It has been suggested in many 


quarters that 





eve a victorious Germany will respect the 
United States and will undertake nothing de- 
d to antagonize the American people. Such 

ist be considered as nothing but wishful 

king and as such must be disregarded, oncé 





(Continued on Page Seven) 





than the combined world total. Estimates by 
industrial engineers place America’s production 
pace at 5,000 planes a day—150,000 planes a 
year. 

This country with the world’s 
population and 6% of the land area produces 
39% of the industrial raw material 
goods, against only 18°, for Europe, exclusive 


of Russia. 


only 6 of 


world 


13% of 
com- 


To cite at random, America hauls 
the tonnage or railroad freight, 


pared with 16% for Europe; produces 62 of | 


world 


the petroleum, against 3%; 32 of the copper 
contrasted with 8%; 34 of the coal against 
15 29% of iron ore, compared with 414%. 


If the Western Hemisphere is organized on 
a cartel basis against the Old World, the per- 
centages rise considerably. 








movement rendered to the working people of 
Germany in the hour of their great need during 
the days of the Republic. I think it is impor- 
tant to indicate also that the American trade 
union movement, at a time when inflation had 
practically ruined the German Federation of 
Trade Unions, by the solicitation of the then 
president of the American Federation of Labor 
sent tens of thousands of dollars to help the 
German trade union movement in their great 
crisis. 
x % * 

T is now something more than twenty years 

ago that Samuel Gompers, the great leader 
of the American Federation of Labor, uttered 
these prophetic words in 1917: “This is Labor’s 
war!” And so I say to Mr. Bevin and to the 
British trade unionists at this hour, to the 
French workers—workers everywhere, that this 
is Labor’s struggle the world over, to unite in 
opposition to the tyranny and the destruction 
which is being wrought by the Nazis now joined 
by the Fascists, upon the peaceful peoples of 
Europe. 

But Mr. Bevin has told us a significant thing: 
“For the first time in history, every penny, every 


Support 


American unionism, act- 
ing through the Amer- 
ican Federation of La- 
bor, is meeting the to- 








talitarian challenge to 
the world labor move- 
ment. 


Several years ago, fol- 
lowing Hitler’s accession 
to power, the Federation 
reversed its isolationist 
policy and returned to 
the International Federa- 
‘ tion of Trade Unions. 
Ernest Bevin Since then it has fol- 
lowed a strong policy of 
meeting the Fascist threat everywhere. It 
was the first labor organization here to de- 
clare a boycott on Nazi and Japanese goods. 
It has generously contributed to the support 
of the German trade union underground or- 
ganization. 
British labor has come to regard the A. F. 
of L. as a staunch friend. Recently the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress sponsored the 
election of William Green to the world exec- 
utive committee of the IF.T.U. 
Labor cabinet minister Ernest Bevin last 
week addressed himself directly to the A. F. 
of L. asserting the imperative need of the 
crumbling Allies. The accompanying article 
by Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and one of its fore- 
most spokesmen, presents not only Labor’s 
reply, but America’s answer too. 














inch of land, every item of wealth, every fac- 
tory and workshop is now at the disposal of 
the nation. Private individuals can be com- 
pelled to subordinate any private interest or 
gain for the common weal. The government 
has taken immediate action to control factories 
and production.” In a word, what Mr. Bevin 
is saying to us is that these ancient liberties 
of the British people as well as their property 
have now been dedicated to the service of the 
great cause. But that has been done by a free 
people in a great act of self-denial in the face 
of a very grave crisis. 

To Mr. Bevin I would say that these are the 
attributes of a great nation that cannot be 
crushed, for when men are willing to die and 
sacrifice everything that they have for an ideal 
which they believe to be greater than themselves, 
they have become invincible. 

There is still another faci about this notable 
presentation by Mr. Bevin which appeals 
strongly to me: It is the manner in which the 
itself has become the 
core and great act of national 
self-discipline. It is true not only that great 
and powerful leaders of labor have been called 
into the government, but that 


trade union movement 


center of this 


n service of the 


the trade unions themselves, with all their re- 


sources, with all their disciplinary powers, have 
been brought into the center of this national 
effort and are giving their utmost to the sue- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

take lesson in our haste 


Here, too, may we 


er and centralizing 


it in the hands 








all 
of a f nsible dictators; here is the 
reverse process of free citizens, members of the 
free trade unions, joining with the representa- 
tive al 1 a great cooperative 
effec 





BY I there is still another po about Mr. 
Bevin’s appeal that I uld like to dwell 

and that is that this great voluntary 
cooper ffort e hour, of great crisis 
! ite guarantee that when this 
testing per s r we shall be able, all of 
s, to r n to our ways of pea with our 
st or 4 ind not completely destroyed 
he s f participation in the great war. 





n coun- 
work have 
standards 





work 





esson in our haste 
and whatev eventuality 
What is eeded here now 
for creation of a 
production or industrial incil, voluntary in 
best within 
from 





character, representati f the 
Vv. management a labor, free 
(Continued on Page Seven) 
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| The Capitol’s Much Discussed “Mortal Storm” Arrives 


Margaret Sullavan and 


By J oseph T. Ship ey _ Mother Gives Her Blessing - James Stewart Head a ae Soloist at | Stadium 


Strong cont of Players 
This Week on the Stage 


3ased on Phyllis Bottome’s 
WALK WITH MUSIC and Frances Williams, personali- 


powerful An of two lovers and 
ties that leap the footlights with 























a family caught in the toils of 

a hate which startled the world, 

“The Mortal Storm” opened yes- 

terday at the Capitol Theatre as 

one of the most timely and eri ip- 
f 


















































































a anew [CIC _~Raee . . . 
: — pot ik dl rte ee t 8a something stronger than even t he ef ve piet ures come rom ‘ 
wes; aeuikent gilawtatin by charm of the _principals, Kitty pj = jong time. ance 
i Bolton, Parke Levy and ny Carlisle and Mitzi Gree n. Step- Dr. argaret ‘ u lav a n, James 
{ Li san bt Tantieo 1 ee in’s drawl takes longer for one Stewart, Robert Young and rank 
f iicer. . Musie a Slabs Carr word to pass a give n point than motens ye stellar I aenee Wl 
. ichael At the ‘Barrymore. an eighty-car freight train ot ping 4 ie large cast, with othe! 
} —n 4 . scrap iron drawn by a union en- important roles filled by Robert 
The list of names above, plus gineer to a boat for Japan. And Stack, Bonita Granville, Trene 
{ half a dozen more for the direc- when Frances Williams gets go- Rich, William T. Orr, Maria Ous- 
tion, staging the book, and the ing with “Everything Happen penskaya and Gene Reynolds, un 
i “dance collaboration,” might lead to Me,” you can put the rest of der the direction of Frank Bor- 
{ one to think that “Walk With the show in one of those sub- zage, creator of many of the 
; Music” is a pedestrian sort of way package-checking boxes un- screen's greatest hits 
| musical comedy. As a matter of til she’s good and ready to stop. As Tragic Lovers 
! fact, it seems aimed for summer A slow moving story lulls the Presenting a sharp conti ast to 
visitors and should beguile them minutes between songs; the more their comedy) portrayals in the 
effectively. impatiently because the music is Ernst Lubit i ucces 
The story is a triple Cinderella good and the chorus exceptionally shop around the Cor) i 
' motif, by and large. Three coun-  pretty—not just chorines, but hu- Sullavan, Stewart and Morgan 
try sisters sell the old homestead; man beings and graceful dancers. this time essay, roles of the stark- : ‘ 3 
with the little they get, nap be- “Wait Till You See Me in the i acca Ray: sect. b tal — Lily Pons, famous opera star, will be the soloist at the “Stadium 
comes the glamour girl; the elder Mornis is one of the most ef- Sullavan and tewart as the sil b é Bess Sein bales : 
her secretary-chaperon; the fective tunes (this one without a tragic love ‘rs separ ated by a polit- Concert, Monday evening, July ist. Her hus sand, Andre Kostelanetz, 
younger, her maid. Then off to dance) ; but “Way Back in 1939 ase ; : ical upheaval which blights their will direct the New York Philharmonic Symphony on this occasion. 
Florida for a millionaire! But A. D.” clicks most, especially ——— — . a a - “ ail lives and their love but resolves —__ ~- - - ~ 
a edie: the debutante falls in when Dudley and Bostock get to Maria Ouspenskaya gives ain Stewart ana Margaret Sullavan her itself to a poignant and heart- ‘ 4 . ‘ 
love with a poor boy, and the stepping comically around. Pace blessing in the dramatic marriagé sequence of “The Mortal Storm, ne aa paideet iclbektad ke oe — Saturday’ Ss Cc hildr en’ nia — Command 
millionaire falls for the maid. All the performance a bit faster, and _ the filmization of the widely-read Phyllis Bottome novel, now at the his also an impressive love story. 
entanglements, as you know, are’ those that come to the city this Capitol Theatre. Robert Young follows paging A Strong Filn 1 Bill at RKO Theatres 
smoothed away before the orches- summer to see the Fair should wage” with an niga fing Tearing from the bool forelock and advanced it a full 
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HE conqueror doesn’t have to alibi. Victory 

is self-explanatory. But in the camp of the 
vanquished, men berate each other and the bitter 
recrimination continues long after the event, 
running on to the tapering edge of time. And 
so it will be in France—and in England per- 
haps—for many years to come. The constant re- 
frain will be: “If only...” 

If only there had been enough tanks and 
planes. If only Stalin hadn’t betrayed the de- 
mocracies. If only America had sent sufficient 
arms and ammunition. If only the British had 
gotten rid of Chamberlain sooner. If only the 
Allies had united against Franco. If only Italy 
had been stopped in Ethiopia. If only Paris and 
London hadn’t financed the Nazis in the early 
days after their rise to power. 

But all these are effects, not causes. The rea- 
sons for the Allied catastrophe run deeper, much 
deeper, and cannot be charged to this general 
or that statesman. An error in judgment can 
explain a tactical defeat, a momentary setback. 
It doesn’t explain how France, third most power- 
ful empire in the world, was brought to its knees 
in thirty days by a nation which but yesterday 
was said to be ready for collapse. 

What we must search for in this dark hour 
for Western democracy are not so much the 
causes of the Allied defeat, but the reasons for 
the fascist victories. Yesterday’s shibboleths will 
avail us nothing. Hitler has blitzkrieged many 
a fallacious notion into oblivion. But above all, 
we had better stop indulging ourselves’ in 
glandular workouts of useless hate and settle 
down to a bout of serious thinking. 

For the dictators have placed an automatic 
against the ribs of American democracy and 
have said: “Come on, big boy, talk fast! You 
haven’t much time.” 
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N army of German refugee intellectuals, who 
used to sit about in the cafes of Berlin and 
_who now sit about in the cafes of New York, 
told us that Hitler’s collapse was only a matter 
of months. In countless articles we were in- 
formed that he was only bluffing. The German 
people were starving. You can’t substitute can- 
non for butter. This was only a sitzkrieg. The 
Nazi economy is a vampire economy. 

However, it must be admitted that for a 
starving people the Germans have done very well 
for themselves. In less than a year they have 
knocked off nearly half of Europe. And from 
now on there is going to be lots of butter in 
Germany and less in France, Belgium, Holland 
and Denmark. That’s precisely what Hitler 
meant when he said: “Lebensraum!” German 
National Socialism plans to give the German 
people all the benefits of collectivism—at the ex- 
pense of the conquered peoples. Thus Hitler 
takes another leaf out of Stalin’s text-book. In 
the Nazi version the Kremlin slogan becomes: 
“Socialism for one country!” 

OWARDS the end of the last war, particu- 

larly in the summer and fall! of 1918, German 
troops were frequently driven in battle at the 
point of the revolver. At Sedan and Dunkirk, 
however, the Nazis atta¢ked, elbow to elbow, in 
the face of the most murderous fire imaginable. 
They climbed over their dead, irresistable, 
singing the Horst Wessel song. Even after cap- 
ture, when most troops are inclined to docility, 
the.German prisoners sprang to attention before 
their captors and heiled Hitler. 

This, then, is no driven, automaton army. nd 
let.us not delude ourselves with talk about regi- 
mentation: and goose-stepping; all armies are 
regimented and most of them have the equiva- 
lent of the goose-step. The startling fact about 
the battle of Flanders and France was that the 
Nazi troops stormed the French positions with 
all the insane fanaticism and blind courage of 
a crusading army. They attacked with the in- 
transigeant spirit of revolutionists who are pre- 
pared to die for a cause. 

It is pointless to deny any longer that Hitler 
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has the vast majority of the German people 
behind him. This being so it might be well to 
inquire into the reasons for this astonishing 
unity which has in a few short years, generated 
the greatest reserve of military energy the world 
has ever seen. 

I know that what follows will outrage yester- 
day’s crop of emotional anti-fascists. I speak 
only for myself. But we might as well face the 
fact that National Socialism did a job for most 
of Germany. It is true that thousands of liberals, 
labor leaders, Jews and Catholics were thrown 
into concentration camps for opposing the 
regime, but for the moment all that doesn’t 
matter. 

What matters to the German people is that 
Hitler has given them bread and military cir- 
cuses. He put the nation to work. He co- 
ordinated its energies. He instituted many effec- 
tive reforms. Like what? Like the marriage 
loan law under which young couples may borrow 
up to $400 for the purchase of furniture and 
household articles upon which no interest is paid. 
Like housing developments in scores of German 
cities. Like hospitalization plans and old-age 
security. 

But above all, he promises real and tangible 
rewards to those who follow him. Land, employ- 
ment, plenty—here and now. And if his military 
successes continue, he may well live up to his 
promises. Naturally, in the face of a crusading 
army which imagines it is fighting for a revo- 
lutionary utopia, abstractions are powerless. 
And to an Englishman on the dole, or a French- 
man who, before he was called to the colors, 
slept under the bridges of Paris, liberty and 
democracy are things which suddenly burst into 
print when the status quo is threatened. 

The European democracies are going down in 
ruins today, not because they have erred tac- 
tically, but because their entire strategy, political 
and economic, was conditioned by a desire to 
maintain the existing social order. The Maginot 
Line fell not because of what stood before it, 
but because of what lay behind it. No system 
of forts is strong enough to defend a social 
system rotten with poverty, prostitution and 
economic degradation. 


EFORE another month is out America may 
be the last of the effective democracies. And 
sooner or later it is inevitable that we shali find 
ourselves in conflict with the totalitarian powers. 
When that day comes we shall fail, I predict, 
unless we have drawn all the conclusions from 
the Allied defeats. For no matter how well we 
arm we, too, shall face defeat unless our troops 
are fighting more than slogans coined by glib 
propagandists. 

Our greatest weakness is not the absence of 
tanks and bombers, but the presence of ten 
million unemployed. More dangerous than an 
enemy fleet are the hundreds of thousands of 
homeless Arkies, Okies and Texies. And before 
we emblazon the word democracy on our battle 
standards, let us first grant the vote to the 
millions of disfranchised poor white and Negroes 
sin the South. 

As long ago as last September I urged the 
United States to join the Allies in the war 
against Hitlerism. I still want to see that war 
fought. But in the light of what has happenal 
in Europe, I now say we must enter the war 
not bound by the shackles of poverty and social 
injustice. 

America is wealthy enough to engage in the 
greatest defense program the world has ever 
seen and at the same time continue its program 
of social reform. As I have said before, we are 
rich enough to build both battleships and low- 
rent housing. All that is required is that our 
sixty families and their beneficiaries take a 
smaller cut of the national income. And I am 
certain that if the French ruling class had the 
opportunity again, it, too, would be satistiea with 
considerably less. Unfortunately, Hitler isn’t 
giving anyone a second chance. We'd better do 
it right the first time. 
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MOSCOW KATZENJAMMER 
TRAVELERS arriving in Stockholm from Moscow, cables 
Mr. Tolischus to the New York Times from the Swedish 
capital, report that the Kremlin is in panic. Stalin has dis- 
covered that his shrewd calculation when he concluded his 
pact with Hitler last August and thereby started the world 
conflagration has been upset by events. It seems now that 
Stalin may not gain immunity after all, despite the invaluable 
service he has performed for Hitler, not only in the pact, 
which freed Hitler's hands for the war in the West, but in 
other moves, diplomatic and military, made by Moscow since 
the war, in perfect synchronization with Berlin. 

The dictator in the Kremlin deliberately helped Hitler 
start the war with the idea in mind that it would be a long 
war, that France, England, Germany and Italy would all 
bleed to death, and that with the consequent exhaustion and 
devastation of Europe Soviet Russia would, at the end, have 
the deciding voice. 

The downfall of France within a few weeks, with England 
fighting with her back to the wall, has placed Stalin in a 
dangerous position. To be sure, he continues to play the 
jackal role and has grabbed Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
under the so-called ‘“‘non-aggression pacts’’» Moscow had 
forced upon these countries at the beginning of hostilities. 
But the arrival of huge Soviet military contingents in the 
Baltic states and the feverish strengthening of the Russian 
front vis-a-vis Germany indicate only too pointedly that 
Stalin now fears a German blow against Soviet Russia. 

To Stalin the outbreak of the war had offered two possi- 
bilities: a Europe dominated by Hitler or a Europe domi- 
nated by Stalin, a Europe dominated by the Nazi brand of 
totalitarianism, or a Europe overwhelmed by the Soviet 
brand. To achieve the Soviet objective, Stalin, who hates 
the democracies no less than do Hitler and Mussolini, made 
his pact with Berlin and his peace with the Duce in order 
that they might be entirely free to make war upon the rest 
of the continent. In the contingency of a Nazi victory, Stalin 
was quite ready to continue doing business with Hitler in 
exchange for permission to remain in power. He made his 
pact with Hitler for the very good reason that he could not 
fight, would not fight and wanted others to do the fighting. 
Hitler made his pact with him so that Germany might not 
have to fight the war on two fronts at the same time. There 
was to be time enough to grab Russia after the rest of 
Europe shall have been subjected under the Nazi heel. 

And now Stalin discovers that Hitler's calculation appears 
to have been sounder than his. Stalin is now approaching 
a situation in which, should England, too, be brought to her 
knees, he will find himself, alone, face to face with a vic- 
torious Nazi Germany. Moreover, there is no guarantee that 
Hitler may wait to crush England before turning upon Russia. 
Nor is it impossible that failing to destroy England and 
needing additional victories, Hitler may turn his attention 
to Russia to complete his conquest of the continent. He 
cannot organize the continent without Russian resources. 
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Lewis and Wheeler will be backed 


Heard on the Loft 


By VICTOR RiESEL 
T was the turn of the Pennsylvania State Police, last week 
to provide the link of Nazi-Communist cooperation here— 
a tie-up which reporters on a dozen large cities have been 


seeking since last September. 


P _There are thousands of Americans of German descent 
living out in Reading and Berks county. The greater pro- 
portion of them are ardently democratic, many being vet- 
eran socialists. The Nazis have long sought to set up strong 
cells in that sector but have failed. A few day ago Gerhard 
Wilhelm Kunze, who inherited the fuehrership of the Ger- 


man-American Bund when Fritz 
Kuhn went to Sing Sing, decided 
to .exploit German victories by 
rushing to Reading for some per- 
sonal supervision of the organiza- 
tion drives. He and his assistant 
Joseph Elmer of Hoboken were 
received by the Pennsylvania 
State Police, who picked them up 
as suspicious characters. 

In the back of Kunze’s car 
were not only stacks of the 
Deutscher Weckruf und Beob- 
achter but literature and stick- 
ers publshed by the Com- 
munist Party and its front or- 
ganizations. — The “peace” 
propaganda spread _ through- 
out the country under the slo- 
gan: “The Yanks Aren't Com- 
ing,” written by Mike Quin, 
and “John Bull Declared this 
War—Now God Save the 
King.” 

For verification of the incident 
check with the state police 1 
ords and the Washington Post. 

HICH reminds this comme 

tator that the Comintern’s 
apparatus is ready to deluge the 
United States with another Mike 
Quin pamphlet aimed at the 
administration's defense program. 
The “Yanks Are Not Coming” 
slogan will be coupled with a 





new one which you will hear 
shortly: “Ashcan the M-Plan.” It 
will be advertised as a “sizzling 
24-page booklet which takes the 
lid off the blue print for Amer- 
ican fascism.” C.P. functionaries 
have devised a chain letter plan 
t 


for its distribution. 


* 
Gene story hardened. Washing- 
reporters who know the de- 
vastation a blue pencil can 
wreak on imaginative copy swear 
to the truth of a report that John 
Lewis and Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler have made a deal on 
some sort of third party effort. 
The Montanan plans to pull out 
of the Democratic convention 
huff, the 


ions committee brings in an ap- 


moment the resolu- 


peal for further aid to the allies. 
The C.1.0. chief and the Sen- 
who has been turned down 

for even second place spot on the 


Deal national ticket—will 





i peace Campaign, 


acked by isolationists on the ex- 
treme right and the pro-Soviet 
lef I Wheeler-Lewis drive 
ill get the support of the com- 
ng “national peace conferencs 
hich will be set up by the C.P 
n Chicago shortly. 
Whether they Tike -it~ or’ not 


in such a campaign by the prop- 
aganda ministries of the German 
and Italian government, whose 
radios are already predicting that 
“a third party would sweep the 
United States if it could find a 
suitable Presidential candidate.” 
x * + 

LLIANCES on the _ peace 

front move in logical direc- 
tions. Some hours after Italy de- 
clared war the Italian consuls 
here publicly told the 7,000,000 
Italians that their duty to the 
home country was to fight Amer- 
ican aid to the Allies and whoop 
it up for isolation, the Commu- 
nist Party, over the signature of 
Peter V. Cacchione issued a leaf- 
let addressed to the Italian peo- 
ple in their own language urging 
them to follow exactly the line 
asked for by Il Duce’s agents 


here. 


ORROBORATION of _ this 

column’s prediction that the 
isolationists in the Socialist 
Party were really a few last- 
ditch metaphysicians — a mi- 
nority in control of the party’s 
top spots—came this week when 
the Socialist Party of Wiscon- 
sin at its state convention 
asked the national executive 
committee to review its war 
policy and come out for aid to 
the Allies. 


EYOND our province perhaps 


is literary criticism—but that 
field doesn’t quite encompass the 
much over-publicized addition to 


New York City’s 
newspaper—PM 
This new tabloid isn’t a daily 
whose birth we can announce and 
en suggest you “file and for- 
get.” After cutting through the 
fanfare and drivil surrounding 
the new sheet, examination of its 
first two reveals that 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


family of daily 





issues 





—Cargill in the Milwaukee Post. 
i] 





And Russian resources cannot be organized as long as Stalin 
and his corrupt, inefficient, parasitic regime remain in power. 
England may prove a harder nut to crack than France, and 
the complete domination of Russia, organized and adminis- 
tered by Germany, may become as necessary to Hitler as 
the domination of Russia appeared necessary to Napoleon 
in his ambition to conquer the British Isl#s. Hence, the panic 
in Moscow, the panic of gangsters and traitors who have 
failed in their figuring. 

Having helped Hitler to victory the Moscow condotieri 
now discover that they may be hoisted by their own petard. 
But that would be poor consolation for the democracies. It 
would merely emphasize the enormity of Communist treach- 
ery, treachery to Europe, to democracy, to the working class 
the world over and, last but not least, to the Russian people. 
Hitler in control of the vast resources of Russia might well 
prove unconquerable. 

After the showing made by the Finns against the Soviet 
army, after the ease with which Hitler has been able to break 
France, can there be any doubt of what he could do to 
Stalin? 

As Ferdinand Lassalle put it, to quote him in American 
slang, “Many a wise guy has lost his head by trying to be 
just a bit too smart in matters of great importance. That 
is the fate that threatens Stalin. The alternative he now faces 
is slightly different from the one on which he calculated 
when he made his pact with Hitler. And it may not even 
be an alternative. Stalin would unquestionably sell his 
country to Hitler, as he sold the democracies to Nazi Ger- 
many, in exchange for being permitted to act as her gen- 
darme in Russia. But Hitler may not find need of him any 
longer. He may want a gendarme appointed from Berlin, 
since he no more trusts Stalin than Stalin trusts him. Stalin 
may, therefore, find himself confronted with the necessity of 
fighting Hitler single-handed, without being able to count 
not only upon the support of the bleeding Allied peoples 
but upon the sympathy of his own. 

And then what? Then we shall hear once more the cry 
from Moscow that fascism is the enemy of mankind; that it 
is, after all, not a ‘matter of taste’’; that Nazi imperialism 
must be destroyed; that Franco-British imperialism and 
American imperialism are, after all, “‘enlightened’’ imperial- 
isms, to be preferred to the barbarian imperialism of Ger- 
many and Italy. For Italy, too, it must be remembered, has 
ambitions where Russia is concerned. It is no secret that 

Mussolini has long coveted the Crimea and parts of the 
Black Sea coast as components of his new empire. We shall 
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hear again appeals for a Popular Front, and the entire char- 
latanry of the Soviet play with the democracies will be 
repeated. 

But it will be too late—for Stalin. 

The war he helped to unleash will go on until the exter- 
mination of totalitarianism—his brand and Hitler's. The 
free peoples of the world have just begun to fight. They 
need and will receive in ever increasing measure the aid of 
the American people. 

As for the Russian people, they too, we hope, will par- 
ticipate in the victory, after they shall have settled accounts 
with those who have betrayed them. 


COMPULSORY SERVICE— 

MERICA is marshalling her forces for the fight. All her 

forces. For the greatest fight in her history. In our social 
and military preparation President Roosevelt is not our 
fuehrer. He is our democratic leader. He unifies the myriad 
impulses from individuals, groups, sections. The dynamics 
of the present tremendous push toward national unity, na- 
tional efficiency, national armament. National power centers 
in him and through him reaches all of the organs of govern- 
ment. This is nothing new, nothing fascist, nothing un- 
American. Exactly the same thing happened in the days 
of Washington, of Jefferson, of Jackson, of Lincoln. 

Efficient Germans marching over inefficient Frenchmen 
gave us a thrill of horror. But the pictures of Nazi warriors 
clanking down a Champs Elysees which they could never 
create roused in us—most of all—a stern determination to 
defend, to recreate, to extend, and develop the civilization 
for which Faris stands. To play our part we must be ready 
to match planes with planes, tanks with tanks. 

But this tremendous German push springs as much from 
a coordinated social life as from army equipment, army 
discipline, army leadership. Every boy, every girl, every old 
man or woman has a part in the production of the supplies 
and in maintaining the mighty transportation chain which 
follows the rapidly moving German fronts. We are matching 
ourselves against a power which has given new meaning to 
the word efficiency. 

This German coordination has been attained through 
force, through outward pressure. If we are to match it we 
must attain a better result through voluntary and inner 
cohesion. It is this that President Roosevelt had in mind 
on Tuesday when he suggested a year of universal military, 
industrial and agricultural training for our young men and 
women. This program will be ready for submission to Con- 
gress within three or four weeks. The President obviously 
threw it out to the nation in its unfinished form for the sake 
of discussion, criticism, agreement. The New Leader wel- 
comes this move. 

We are in a long war against Fascism in the world and 
against Fascism in America. We have young people who 
believe in ‘isms.’ We have our share-croppers, our Okies, 
our unemployed. We have, especially, our millions of boys 
and girls leaving school without the prospect of jobs. An 
efficient America must embody them into our creative life— 
and not just for a year of compulsory service. They must 
develop a sense of responsibility. This must be their country. 
We cannot make democracy their faith by means of concen- 
tration camps and propaganda. Their faith must be based 
on facts. They must love America and her system because 
life here is good. 

The CCC boys are better Americans because they have 
conserved forests, built roads. They helped make their 
country. With creation comes love and a sense of duty. 


A GOOD AIRMAN, BUT 
F young Charles A. Lindbergh had not captured the 
imagination of the American people by that bold, skillful, 
and lucky flight to Paris thirteen years ago and by the 
modesty of his behavior before and after it, no one would 
now be listening with bated breath when he talks about 
problems of statesmanship and world politics. No doubt 
he is an exceptionally good aviator, just as Arturo Toscanini 
is a marvelous orchestral conductor and Albert Einstein a 
wizard in mathematical physics, but no one regards Einstein 
as an authority on internal medicine, no one would attach 
special weight to Toscanini’s opinions on geology, and there 
is no reason why Lindbergh's utterances on the preparedness 
and the war-danger should command more attention than 
those of the average man in the street. 

We need not question Lindbergh's sincerity, but we can 
defend it only on the assumption that he never takes the 
trouble to think twice before he speaks. It would, he says, 
be quite impossible for an Old World completely dominated 
by the totalitarians and controlling the resources of Asia and 
Africa to invade the Americas, but there would be nothing 
very difficult for us in forcing the twenty republics, from 
Mexico and Cuba to Argentina, to do what we tell them, 
whether they like it or not. And why? The Atlantic and 
Facific Oceans are one safeguard—as if there were not more 
ocean between New York and Buenos Aires than there is 
between either of these cities and the European coasts, and 
as if Alaska and Hawaii were not within good striking dis- 
tance from Japan and were not handy stepping stones to San 
Francisco and Puget Sound. 

Lindbergh's method is to pooh-pooh every fact that does 
not lead up to his preconceived conclusion and accept with- 
out verification every statement that does. If he went about 
mechanical problems that way he could neither design a 
plane nor fly one. 











Mumford Praises New Leader 


Position on Foreign Affairs 


From LEWIS MUMFORD 
To The Editor: 

I am in thorough sympathy with the mil- 
itant stand you are taking and I congratulate 
you for the vigor and clear-sightedness you 
are bringing to what is already a very des- 
perate situation. 

es. Be Me 











